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No. 24 Vandercook takes 
a form 23x24". It has 
Automatic Cylinder Trip, 
Grippers, Feed Board, and 
Side Guide. Impression is 
positive and register is 
guaranteed. 





Traveling Feed Board facilitates handling of large sheets 
in minimum floor space. Construction is extra heavy. 


VANDERCO 


Main Office and Factory 


904 North Kilpatrick Avenue, Chicago 
Canada: SEARS LIMITED, Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg, Vancouver 


0. 24 VANDERCU 


LOW COST PRECISION PROOF PRESS 


Printers and publishers who have not in- 
stalled large size proof presses because of 
the investment need wait no longer. 

The No. 24 Vandercook Proof Press is 
priced so low that it can profitably fit into 
the small composing room budget---or serve 
well as reserve equipment in the larger 
plants---with hardly noticeable investment. 


No. 24 Vandercook is guaranteed to print 
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perfectly, a halftone 23”x24'4"---the capacity 
of the press. It is equipped with Automatic 
Cylinder Trip, Grippers, Feed Board, and 
Side Guide. Automatic Safety Grippers are 
below printing line and will not damage 
misplaced forms. 

Impression equals that of the best photo- 
engravers’ presses. Quality of impression 
makes the No. 24 Vandercook the logical, 
inexpensive press for checking forms or for 
accurate premakeready. Forms in job and 
small automatic press chases may be proved 
after they are locked. 

The No. 24 Vandercook has many features 
found in no other low priced proof press. 
Complete information and prices are avail- 
able upon request. Write now. You will not 


be obligated in any way. 


OK & SONS 


Eastern Branch 


214 East 45th Street, New York City 
































Spaces—the most frequently-used units in the com- 
posing room—are no problem at all with the Ludlow 
system. There’s no need to tie up investment in a 
large stock of spaces and quads, taking up valuable 
working floor-space. And the expense of constant 
replenishment of this stock is wholly eliminated. 
Spaces and quads are contained in one small 
space case, conveniently located at the front of the 
Ludlow cabinet. The space case pictured at the right 
contains a complete set of universal spaces and 
quads for all point sizes from 6 to 48 point, roman 


and italic— enough to set all the composition in the 
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all the spaces and 
quads you need in 


Tons of spaces and quads or... asingle space case 


world. A separate set provides for 60 and 72 point. 

The spaces in a single Ludlow space case are 
ample, because the compositor is concerned with 
only one line at a time. He gathers matrices easily 
and rapidly, spaces the line in the stick; and while 
the slug is being delivered, distributes matrices and 
spaces to their proper places, ready for use in the 
next line. There’s no waste motion—no lost time. 

This is only one of the many time and space 
saving features of the Ludlow. Write today for in- 
formation regarding all the reasons why Ludlow 


composition is more economical and satisfactory. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + Chicago, Ill. 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 
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$O SIMPLE 


Preventing offsetting is simplicity it- 
self with DeVilbiss Spray Equipment. 
All you do is roll the outfit up to 
your press, plug it in, and it’s ready 
for any job. No run is too compli- 
cated. It's as efficient as it is simple. 


The DeVilbiss System for printing 

and offset presses is backed by a 

company with fifty years’ experience 

in building spraying equipment. Of 

the twelve standard DeVilbiss Out- 

fits— portable and stationary — you 

will find the exact equipment you ) 

need. Write for details. _ fe gp 


THE DEVILBISS COMPANY 
305 Phillips Avenue - TOLEDO, OHfO 


NO. RACKING: 
3 aun 


Left — 26 x 38 inch two-color press sheet of a tobacco 
box end label job, with 90% of the area in solid colors, 
run on a one-color Miehle, hand fed. A one-gun, pres- 
sure feed DeVilbiss Spray Outfit, like that shown above, 
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Pew ALITY PROOUECKTS - 1938 


Published monthly by The Inland Printer Company, 205 West Wacker Drive, Chicago, Illinois. Subscription rate $4.00 a year: 40c a copy. Canadian $4.50 
foreign subscription $5.00 a year. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyrighted, 1938, ‘The Inland Printer Company 
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Avo1bING Garg, Titian worked only in tempered 
light . . . little wonder that at the age of 96, he was 
painting pictures which are still the envy of artists. 





We, in contrast to him, spend our days inviting 





glare, working at poorly lighted desks or reading 





books and magazines which, all too often, reflect light 





back into our eyes. No wonder our eyes age so soon! 





In the campaign to help correct this abuse, Kim- 





berly-Clark has taken the major initiative by specifi- 





cally developing three papers—Kleerfect? Hyfect} and 





Rotoplate? which absorb light and minimize reflection. 





This year it has taken a further step towards increas- 





ing readability and decreasing eye strain in printing. 





Without diminishing Kleerfect’s or Hyfect’s resistance 





to glare, Kimberly-Clark has endowed them with a 





new, brighter white color which permits sharper 





‘printed contrasts. Ask your paper merchant for printed 





‘samples of this new color. 

\ KIMBERLY-CLARK CORPORATION, Established 1872, 
: Neenah, Wis.; Chicago, 8 So. Michigan Ave.; New York, 
& é 122 East 42nd Cireet; Los Angeles, 510 West Sixth St. 
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This advertisement is NOT printed 
on Kleerfect, Hyfect or Rotoplate 


*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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A so-called flat gummed paper may lie down in good weather for the 
count of ten, but up with a curl with a change in humidity. It is not 
important whether a gummed paper is flat some of the time—what the 
printer wants is a gummed paper that is flat the year around under all 
kinds of seasonable conditions. 


Such a product is PERFECTION 
GUMMED PAPERS, for printers 
have learned to rely on this 
time-proven product that gives 
dependable economical perfor- 
mance. Switch to Perfection 
Brand—a trial run will show 
you the difference. 


Ask your Paper Merchant 
about our three popular 
Personality Grades. 





PAPER MANUFACTURERS CO., INC. 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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“Penny Wise 
and Pound 


Foolish 


This old adage aptly characterizes the 
effort to get along, in any composing 
room, with a less-than-adequate sup- 
ply of strip material—leads, slugs, rules 
and base, of the highest quality. 

Anactive modern composing room 
needs so much strip material to enable 
its compositors to work efficiently, that 
the sensible way of providing gener- 
ous supplies of leads, slugs, rules and 
base is to operate a strip-casting ma- 
chine on its own floor. 

Thorough investigation will show 
that the most economical and efficient 
strip-caster is the Elrod. With this 
single machine can be produced strip 
material in all heights from 1-point to 
36-point in thickness. 

Mechanically, the Elrod is simpli- 


city itself, and its operation is corre- 





a nyu 





spondingly simple. The Elrod requires 
minimum attention from an operator. 

But, more important yet, the Elrod 
produces strip material of the highest 
quality, uniform in height and thick- 
ness, and of great solidity, enabling 
it to sustain any pressure to which it 
may be subjected in printing, electro- 
typing or stereotyping. Elrod-cast 
strip is entirely free from brittle breaks 
and welds. 

The 36-point base, with body hol- 
lowed to reduce metal poundage, 
provides a perfect base for halftones 


and zincs. This material proves ideal 
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for blanking out pages and for use on 
the stone in locking up forms for press. 

With an Elrod on the floor, it is easy 
and economical to provide a supply 
of strip material so generous that the 
compositor will find what he needs, 
ready to hand, whenever he reaches 
for it. Such ample provision eliminates 
much costly loss of time in searching 
for needed strip material which might 
otherwise be found missing. 

With the Elrod, original investment 
is modest and operating cost low. Ask 
today for facts regarding the depend- 


able, efficient and economical Elrod. 


LUDLOW TYPOGRAPH COMPANY 


Set in members of the Ludlow Tempo family 


2032 Clybourn Avenue + + 


Chicago, Illinois 
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Records of today’s business will withstand the assault of time 
when entrusted to Dreadnaught Linen Ledger», Made entirely | 
of new, white rags, it is truly a permanent ledger paper that 
printers everywhere feel secure in recommending ++, You will 
be sdile to satisfy the “permanent record” requirements of 
your most exacting customers with Dreadnaught Linen Ledger 
for records, and Dreadnaught Parchment for letterheads 


cca particularly among your financial and insurance clientele. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 
Makers of a Permanent Sends and Ledgers ince 177 


OF 
/ MENASHA, WISCONSIN 
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@ This back-stage glimpse 
of Challenge Hi-Speed 
Quoins in the making 
reveals some of the many 
very good reasons why 
these self-locking, power- 
ful, direct- expansion 
Quoins may be relied on 
to save 70% to 80% on 
lock-up time... insure per- 
fect register ... simplify 
make-up... eliminate slip- 
page... prevent work-ups, 
and promote faster hand- 
ling of all kinds of forms. 


CHALLENGE 





FOR ZEPHYR-FAST 
»__ LOCK-UP 










STYLE H 


PATENT NUMBERS 
1,948,821 — 2,003,597 


@ Made of the finest quality tool steel, cadmium-plated — 
Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins are produced in strict accordance 
with the most rigid standards of precision. Infinite care and 
the most highly skilled craftsmanship enter into every phase 
of construction. For example, as shown above, each Challenge 
Hi-Speed Quoin is expertly ground to micrometer accuracy. 


Rigid tests before and after assembly provide positive safe- 
guards against any defect in workmanship or slightest flaw in 
material. Only such methods of manufacture and heavy in- 
vestments in equipment can assure the perfect performance, 
high quality, and long life of Challenge Hi-Speed Quoins. 


Write for full data, sizes, prices, and quantity discounts today. 
See your dealer for demonstration today —and save money! 


THE CHALLENGE MACHINERY CoO. 


GRAND HAVEN, MICHIGAN 
CHICAGO, 17-19 E. Hubbard St. 200 Hudson St., NEW YORK 
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PRINTING QU ata DY) Ja4.m) PRESSES 






WEBENDORFER LINE 


Sheet Offset 
12 x 18 





shina WEBENDORFER LITTLE GIANT 
22 x 29 CYLINDER PRESS 





26 x 40 


Letter Press 
_ Little Giant 
BOOKLETS, PROGRAMS Web Reel Unit Offset 
11 x 17 
17 x 22 
22 x 34 
25 x 38 
and up 
a 


















Write for 
Full 


Information 






SALESBOOKS 





NEWSPAPERS 


LABELS 





MAGAZINES 


American Made by 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS CO., INC. 


Builders of Printing Machinery for Over Thirty Years MOUNT VERNON, NEW YORK, U. S. A. 
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Every craftsman here at SuPERIOR 
knows the importance of retain- 
ing that first conception which 
must reach the printer intact. And 
with layout men, retouchers, 
artists and engravers all working 
together toward that end, and 
all conveniently located under 


the same roof, we frequently 


put our heads together to see 
that the original conception is 
retained. Thus, through team- 
work and a feeling of individual 
responsibility on the part of its 
craftsmen, SUPERIOR turns out the 
kind of plates that enable you 
to turn out better printing. For 
that next job, call in Superior. 


SUPERIOR ENGRAVING CO. 


215 WEST SUPERIOR STREET 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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ET mimeograph machines help 

you get more business... feed 

more jobs to your presses. Just do 

two things when your prospect uses 
a mimeograph: 


FIRST, show him how PRINTED 
HEADINGS will make his mimeo- 
graphed messages more important 
looking and help get prompt atten- 
tion for his advertising and selling 
story. Thousands of the mimeo- 
graphed jobs run every day need 
and deserve a printed heading. Get 
your share of these jobs and make 
satisfied customers. 


THEN, make a second profit—on 
the paper itself. Sell Hammermill 
Mimeograph Paper in cut sizes 
ready to run. That’s easy because 


ks, ste/ 


Dollars for the printer from 


Hammermill Mimeograph has all 
the advantages users want. Quicker 
penetration of mimeograph ink... 
more copies per stencil . . . a sur- 
face that takes pen writing without 
feathering and that has the ‘‘feel’’ of 
a bond paper. For your convenience 
cut sizes of Hammermill Mimeo- 
graph are available from your regu- 
lar Hammermill Agent, in sturdy, 
attractive boxes or wrapped in ream 
packages. 


YOU print the headings. YOU sell 
the paper. YOU get extra sales and 
profit. Valuable aids in getting this 
business are specimens of actual 
mimeograph forms with PRINTED 
HEADINGS. The coupon will bring 
them and also the latest sample 
book of Hammermill Mimeograph 
Paper, showing the six colors and 
white, in laid and wove finishes. 































SEND COUPON NOW 





Hammermill Paper Company, Erie, Pa. 
Please send me actual specimens of 

PRINTED HEADINGS on Hammermill Mim- 

eograph. Also sample book of Hammermill 

Mimeograph showing colors, finishes, and : 

weights available. IP-Ju 








BAMMERMILy 
MIMEOGRAPH PAPER ~_ 


LOOK FOR THE WATERMARK 








NAME 









POSITION. 
(Please attach to your business letterhead) 
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ow folding costs 


| HIGH 


SPEEDS so 


wide variety OF FOLDS 


The Model “K” Cleveland folds sheets 10’ x 12’’ to 39” x 52” 
on Right Angle work and up to 39” x 64” on Parallel work. Its 
large size and wide folding range often save cutting, inserting 
and one-third to one-half the folding. 


MODEL “K"' CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


MODEL “M" CLEVELAND 
WITH CONTINUOUS FEEDER 


The Model “M” Cleveland folds sheets 5” x 7’’ to 26” x 40” on 
Right Angle work and up to 26” x 58” on Parallel work. Handles 
full size sheets from presses up to 26” x 40”’, and half size sheets 
from presses up to 40” x 52” size, in a great variety of folds. 


The Model “Double O” Cleveland folds sheets in sizes 4’ x 6” 
to 22” x 28” at higher average speed than any other folder. Its 3 
sections, 3 folding plates to each section—cover the wide variety 
of Direct Mail, Dealer Help, Booklet and similar work. 











MODEL “W” CLEVELAND 
WITH FEEDER 


The Model ““W” Cleveland folds sheets 3’ x 4’’ to 14’ x 20” at 
lowest cost per 1000. Five fold plates—2 in Parallel section, 3 in 
Right Angle section. Low in cost, simple to operate. Built to 
standard Cleveland Construction. A money maker. 


CLEVELAND FOLDING MACHINES are built in sizés to meet 


the FOLDING requirements of Printers and Binders from the smallest to the largest 
plants. They fold sheets ranging from 3” x 4” to 39” x 64’. Each model makes a 
great variety of folds in Parallel and Right Angle impositions, single or in gangs. 

CLEVELAND Folders fold accurately at top speeds. Easy to adjust and operate. 
Ask for literature describing the size best adapted to your work. 


DEXTER FOLDER COMPANY 
28 WEST 238” STREET, NEW YORK 9 tp 


CHICAGO BOSTON CLEVELAND ST. LOUIS DALLAS ATLANTA th 
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OFFSET PropucTion UP 15% 





@) ADMIRE FINE PRINTING? Then study Vogue or House & Garden. 
Printed in this handsome building of the Conde Nast Company in Green- 
wich, Connecticut, they're the best examples of fine press work you can 
hope to find. And one reason for their excellence is the controlled tempera- 
ture and humidity made possible by Carrier Air Conditioning. 








@ SPEED... and how! But no matter how fast the web comes down in 
this 61 foot press, reproduction is always right. Reason: Carrier Air 
Conditioning, which keeps the moisture content of the stock uniform, and 
hastens the drying of inks between impressions. Production increase of 
15% in the offset plant caused Conde Nast to install Carrier here. 


@) STOCK is pre-conditioned— 
through storage in the Carrier 
AirConditionedstore-room. And, 
because the same atmospheric 
conditions are maintained here 
in the press room, there’s no 
possibility of stock expansion 
or contraction. 


@ CLOSE UP... showing the 
Carrier ductwork. Grilles like 
these extend the full length of 
the press, to diffuse the tem- 
Perature and humidity-controlled 
air, and to exhaust press heat. 
The Carrier System is literally 
@ part cf the press. 


Conde Nast Installs Same 
Atmosphere Control for 
Letterpress Plant 


Air Conditioning 


Take “Weather-Loss” off Your Payroll 


@ Think what it would mean if you could increase your 
production 15% —or even 10%. It would be exactly the 
same as adding a brand new press for every eight or nine 
you already have — and without the necessity of adding 
new personnel! Yet an increase of 15% in production 
through Carrier Air Conditioning is by no means unusual. 
J. Horace McFarland Company, Harrisburg, Pa., for exam- 
ple, saved 1500 press hours the first year the Carrier System 
was in operation. 


And you make these savings whether your plant is 
letterpress or offset, whether you specialize in the simplest 
black-and-white work or the finest full color process. A 
Brooklyn lithographer specializing in one color bank paper, 
for example, lost but 15 minutes in one season — as against 
24 hours lost by his competitor. 


Why not take “weather-loss” off your payroll, com- 
pletely? Save yourself the expense of slipsheeting, tripping 
the presses to avoid curled sheets, and remaking negatives 
or re-registering forms to avoid off register. It’s simple with 
Carrier Air Conditioning — and economical, too! Your local 
Carrier representative will give you complete information, 
and tell you how you can secure the same perfect atmos- 
pheric conditions as R. R. Donnelley & Sons, J. B. Lyons 
and other outstanding printers throughout the country. 


©) MAKEREADY time in the 
offset plant was decreased 
10% by Carrier Air Condi- 
tioning. So here again, in 
the letterpress plant, you 
find the same accurate con- 
trol of temperature and hu- 
midity. As for personnel, 
writes Joseph Chanko, Plant 
Manager, “There is a de- 
cided improvement in the 
health of our employees, es- 
<i pecially during the summer 
Meee we months.” 





CARRIER CORPORATION, 
Syracuse, N. Y., Desk 629 
Without obligation, send me 
complete information on Car- 
rier Air Conditioning for Print- 

ing Plants. 


Compoany................ 
Address 
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For lighting that penetrates deep among the working parts of the 
press and shows up every critical guide-roll and adjustment, this 
“engineered” installation of General Electric Type H Mercury 
Lamps is the 5-star final in efficiency .. . and in economy as well. 

Along the sides of the press, diffusing angle-reflectors which 
combine a 250-watt Type H Mercury Lamp with a 300-watt 
incandescent are installed on 6%-foot spacing. Over the folders, 
400-watt Type H Mercury Lamps are used alone. In spite of the 
low ceilings, pressmen claim it’s the best lighted press they’ve 
ever worked at. Adjustments are more precise, maintenance is 
simplified, and papers reach the street more quickly. 

For almost every type of press-room and printing-plant light- 
ing problem—composing rooms, binderies, rotogravure and color 
presses—Type H Mercury Lamps alone or in combination can 
provide foot-candles for high “seeability” at a cost that’s offset 
by production gains alone. Their light output per watt is higher 
than any other light source used in industry. 

Why not check up on the possibilities of engineered lighting 
with Type H Mercury Lamps as a means of improving presswork 
and cutting costs in your own plant? Write either address below 
for details. 

Order your auxiliary devices which were designed especially 
for this lamp from the General Electric Vapor Lamp Company 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


902H 
Incandescent Lamp Department 


Dept. 165, Nela Park, Cleveland, Ohio 


General Electric Vapor Lamp Co. 
817 Adams Street, Hoboken, N. J. 
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IN PRESS-ROOM 
LIGHTING 
with 
TYPE H 


MERCURY LAMPS 












The 400-watt Type H Mer- 
cury Lamp has the highest 
light output per watt of any 
light source used in indus- 
try. Its rated operating life 
is 2,000 hours, 





By combining mer- 
cury and incandescent 
lamps in luminaires 
now available, a psy- 
chologically cool, white 
light can be obtained. 
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Character 


is the quality in a letterhead, as it is with a 
man, that sets it apart from the rest. Character 
HRM of 1-5 ao Kol ob =h A =Yo MN bo C-340-) 0 eX-Tole (-Mm oh am ovebetobete! 
1doX=soeMoh ol dole Moro) oh-)e al O1O} 585021 On MELON) ID MR ieK-mott a 
dried, cockle finish bond used for America’s 


most distinguished business correspondence. 


On Keb 


LETTERHEADS 


THE AETNA PAPER COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


DAYTON ENVELOPE COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 


QUIEK-AOHESTOR~ CORRECT BOND ENVELOPES are manufactured under 
7 acti our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 
AAD CK 
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The Beckett Paper Company of 1848 
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90 Years Ago 


Te month marks the completion of the 
90th year of continuous operation on the 
original site by The Beckett Paper Company. 
As we approach the Century our slogan, “Mak- 
ers of Good Paper in Hamilton, Ohio, Since 1848,’’ 
becomes increasingly significant. The fact that 
for nearly 100 years our goods have won stead- 
ily growing acceptance by the trade is the most 
convincing of all arguments for their superior 


quality and honest pricing. 


Buckeye Cover, with which our name is closely 


associated, is the parent of the entire cover 
paper industry and has been manufactured 
forty-four years. Constant improvement has 


maintained its leadership. 


We now manufacture Buckeye Cover, Beckett 
Cover, Ohio Cover, Buckeye Text, Beckett 
Text, Tweed Text, Beckett Offset, Beckett 
Opaque as standard lines. You may specify 
any of them with the assurance that there is 
behind the paper nearly a Century of experi- 


ence and fair dealing. 





THE BECKETT PAPER COMPANY .. . Hamilton, Ohio 
Makers of Good Paper Since 1848 
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1938 profit form 

















four colors and a lk 


It has been said that success in business is merely a 
matter of producing something that people want 
—and selling it at a price that they can afford to 
pay. Certainly this formula applies to the produc- 
tion and sale of color printing. The demand for 
color in pictures is increasing by leaps and bounds; 
and publishers and printers equipped to satisfy this 




















Bed 














Typical Cottrell Color Press Construction 


demand, rapidly and economically, are in a most 
advantageous position. 

Today, large profits in color printing are not 
confined to long runs on large presses. With make- 
ready and other non-productive time reduced to 
a minimum, comparatively short runs have become 
entirely practical and highly profitable. Cottrell 
now offers rotary presses that will handle a sheet 
as small as | | x 17; other letterpress units for sheets 
up to 50 x 72; and the latest rotogravure machines 
for printing six colors at a time at speeds as high 
as 15,000 cylinder revolutions an hour. 

For dependable profits in color printing in 1938 
and the years to come, standardize on Cottrell 
multi-color presses. 


C.B. Cottrell & Sons Co., Westerly, R. I. 


NEW YORK: 25 EAST 26th STREET ¢ CHICAGO: 332 SOUTH 
MICHIGAN AVENUE e CLAYBOURN DIVISION: 3713 NORTH 
HUMBOLDT AVE., MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN e¢ SMYTH-HORNE, 
LTD., 1-3, BALDWINS PLACE, GRAY'S INN ROAD, LONDON, E.C. | 














New... there’s Profit int) 


Ecce, name — 


Ambrose B. Cote of The Cote Press, Inc., 
Springfield, Mass., shows a customer the 
opacity of the Mono-Outlook envelope 
with the aid of the new Demonstrator 
Folder of samples. ; 















YOUR PAPER MERCHANT 


A=-SQUARE wy Printer Service 


AVAILABLE THROUGH 


I. The U.S.E. Envelope Specifier—revealing the e The U.S.E. Envelope Sample Cabinet— 
right envelope for each job quickly. containing a complete envelope exhibit—at your 


2. The U.S.E. Type and Design Selector—offering merchant's. 

smart examples of modern corner card design. 

3. The U.S.E. Grade Samplers—providing printed These U.S.E. sales aids may be obtained at your 
envelope specimens for effective sampling. , paper merchant’s. Or use the coupon. 
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nthe Window for You 


A special opportunity to cash-in on U.S.E. 
Mono-Outlook Envelope... Don’t Miss It! 


A specialty with unique selling 
points—and an open field for sales. 
That’s the Mono-Outlook proposition 
in a nut shell! 

Unlike any other envelope—has all 
the economy features of every window 
envelope, plus one-piece construction, 
opacity, and distinctive colored window 
border. 

Only envelope of its kind sold 
through the trade—a real opportunity 
for you to develop new—profitably 
priced—business. 

Dramatic new sales folder—with 
“look-through” light test—ready for 


you at your paper merchant’s. Or put 
your name and the name of your mer- 
chant on the coupon below and we’ll 
ask him to bring one to you. 


New Mono-Outlook 
Sampler-Demonstrator 


Get this free sales aid folder. Includes 
light test to demonstrate opacity of 
Mono-Outlook. Samples and convinc- 
ing selling features of this unique en- 
velope. Alone, or with the U.S.E. Type 
and Design Selector for modern corner 
cards, it will help you sell your cus- 
tomer an envelope idea. 


U.S.E. HAS SERVED THE TRADE CONSISTENTLY SINCE 1898 
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Sampler-Demonstrator. 








U.S. ENVELOPE CO., 21 Cypress St., Springfield, Mass. 


Please send at once your New Mono-Outlook 
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Blue Streak features Have Double Appeal 
"€asier,” says Operafor-"More Efficient,’ says Boss 


OPERATOR: “It’s a cinch to set this kind of stuff with 
that Linotype Self-Quadder’ 


EXECUTIVE: “You turn out centered and flush lines as 
fast as straight matter ... sometimes faster” 


OPERATOR: “Why sure! I don’t have to count quads 
and shift ’em by hand any more. The vise jaws do 
it automatically?’ 


EXECUTIVE: “It’s a great improvement! There’ll be a 
Self-Quadder on every Linotype we buy from now 
on. And how do you like that One-Turn Shift?” 


Linotype Erbar Bold Condensed with Unique Caps and Bookman 


OPERATOR: “Say boss, that’s really somethin’! Almost 
like the self-starter on my car. Now I just make 
an easy turn instead of doing all that cranking” 


EXECUTIVE: “That cranking took a lot of time, too. No 
wonder we're getting more production out of this 
Blue Streak Linotype” 


Mergenthaler Linotype Company 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY - SAN FRANCISCO - CHICAGO - NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE, LIMITED, TORONTO, CANADA 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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“JOB UNSATISFACTORY” 


HERE'S A TRICK in promising a 
customer “satisfaction” with a 


printing job. It’s not done with 
mirrors but with words and laws. It’s 
one of those tricks that may cause the 
hapless printer heavy loss. 

Suppose, for example, that a printer 
undertakes to produce a job to the 
customer’s “complete satisfaction.” 
Can the customer refuse to pay for the 
finished job because it is, according to 
him, “unsatisfactory”’—and get away 
with such a refusal? 

Or suppose a printer promises his 
customer “a satisfactory job.” Does 
that mean a job that will absolutely 
“satisfy” the customer, or simply one 
that is “satisfactory” by all reasonable 
standards? 

When a printer undertakes a job on 
the condition that the customer is to 
be “absolutely satisfied,” he is run- 
ning the risk not only of his ability to 
produce such a job, but also of the 
customer’s honesty when the time 
comes to accept and pay for it. If a 
printer accepts an order under an ar- 
rangement whereby it is left to the cus- 
tomer to decide for himself whether or 
not he is satisfied when the job is done, 
he will be left without payment and 
without redress should the customer 
refuse the work. 

Sometimes the courts say that in 
such cases the customer cannot refuse 
to pay unless the refusal is made in 
good faith. This is not likely to be 
helpful to the printer left with an un- 
paid-for job on his hands by a “dis- 
satisfied customer,” for it would be 
extremely difficult, ordinarily, to show 
that the customer’s “dissatisfaction” is 


Can a customer refuse to pay for a 
finished job because it is, accord- 
ing to him, “unsatisfactory”? He 
can, says the author, if the printer 
has promised “absolute satisfac- 
tion”—a pitfall with legal angles 
to it. Here are pointed out some of 
the things to guard against when 
accepting a new printing order. 





By C. BR. ROSENBERG, JR. 





not asserted in good faith. The printer 
may be satisfied in his own mind that 
the “dissatisfaction” is put forward as 
an excuse to avoid payment, but prov- 
ing such to be the case is another mat- 
ter indeed. 

So, here is Rule One in promising a 
customer “satisfaction”: Never guar- 
antee satisfaction in language that 
makes the customer the sole judge of 
whether or not he is “satisfied.” 

It is entirely practical and safe for 
a printer to guarantee satisfaction, 
however, provided the guarantee or 
promise is so worded that “satisfac- 
tion” is not to be determined at the 
whim of the customer but by standards 
that would satisfy any reasonable per- 
son. In other words, a printer who 
promises to produce a “satisfactory” 
job means one done as well as it is pos- 
sible to do it under all the circum- 
stances involved. 

Thus, “satisfaction guaranteed” on 
a bill or letterhead means satisfaction 
to any reasonable person. A promise 
to deliver a “satisfactory job” would 
ordinarily be interpreted by the courts 
in the same way. 


When a customer gives a printer an 
order under a promise of “satisfaction 
guaranteed,” not only does the law 
interpret this guarantee to mean “rea- 
sonable satisfaction,” but it is assumed 
that the customer will be reasonable 
in passing on the finished work. The 
customer cannot successfully claim 
that he is dissatisfied for absurd or 
arbitrary reasons; he must give ade- 
quate grounds for his dissatisfaction. 

Printers who have been victimized 
by allegedly “dissatisfied” customers 
have learned that assertions of dis- 
satisfaction are used by a certain type 
of customer to cut down the price. The 
customer, while claiming to be griev- 
ously dissatisfied, is nevertheless wil- 
ling to take the job if given a substan- 
tial price reduction. In such a case, if 
the printer did not undertake to do 
the work to the absolute satisfaction of 
his customer but promised only to do a 
satisfactory job, he should not permit 
the customer to obtain a price reduc- 
tion on a claim of “dissatisfaction” for 
which there is no reasonable ground. 
The law will back the printer who has 
produced a job that should be satisfac- 
tory to any reasonable person, and will 
not permit a customer to avoid pay- 
ment on a flimsy statement of “dissatis- 
faction” with the work. 

A particular pitfall for the printer 
lies in the fact that the courts have been 
rather liberal in permitting customers 
to refuse payment on contracts of va- 
rious kinds where the matter involved 
personal taste or individual prefer- 
ences. Thus where the artistic effect of 
a printing job is of importance and 
significance, the printer should be 
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wary of promising satisfaction, for art 
being largely a matter of taste, it would 
be difficult for the printer to show in 
court that the job should be satisfac- 
tory to any reasonable person. 

Just how this “artistic” alibi works 
out is shown by the actual case of an 
artist who agreed to paint a picture 
that would be satisfactory to a wealthy 
patron. The patron in turn agreed to 
pay the artist one thousand dollars for 
the picture if it were in fact satisfactory 
to him. The artist painted the picture, 
but his wealthy patron refused to pay 
on the ground that it did not satisfy 
him. A number of art experts stated 
that the picture was an admirable piece 
of work. Nevertheless the “dissatis- 
fied” patron was not required to pay. 
This might conceivably apply to an 
elaborate piece of color printing. 

A printer can safely deal with this 
question of “satisfaction” by following 
these few rules: 

Never promise a customer satisfac- 
tion in language indicating that the 
customer shall be the sole judge of 
whether he is satisfied or not. 

Never promise “satisfaction” when 
the result is uncertain at best, or where 
the customer’s personal taste or prefer- 
ences are concerned. 

“Satisfaction” may be safely prom- 
ised or guaranteed only under circum- 
stances and in language where it is 
clear that the guarantee is only of satis- 
faction to any reasonable person. 


* * 
P. O. Edict Not Violated 


Several envelope designs by Ben 
Wiley, reproduced in the April issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, caused a cor- 
respondent to raise the point of 
whether or not the horizontal rules, 
running across the faces of the enve- 
lopes about two inches from the top, 
violated a postal ruling concerning the 
printing on addressable areas. 

The ruling in question—Section 
119, for “Addressing Mail Matter,” 
United States Official Postal Guide— 
is as follows: “Space must be left on 
the address side of all mail sufficient 
for a legible address and for all direc- 
tions permissible thereon, for postage 
stamps, postmarking, rating, and any 
words necessary for forwarding or 
return. Not less than three and one- 
half inches of clear space should be 
left for such purposes at the right end 
of the address side of all envelopes, 
folders. or wrappers of mail matter, 
but a plain narrow border not exceed- 
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ing approximately five thirty-seconds 
of an inch in width may be placed 
around the outer edges thereof.” 
The ruling of the Post Office in re- 
gard to the envelopes designed by Mr. 
Wiley is to the effect that “if the rule 
or border around the envelope does 
not exceed five-thirty-seconds of an 
inch, such envelope would meet the 
postal requirements.” Mr. Wiley’s de- 





signs make use of thin horizontal 
rules, so that apparently no postal 
edict is violated. Printers however, in 
planning designs for envelope faces, 
should keep Section 119 in mind. 

Incidentally, opportunities for de- 
signing attractive envelopes are too 
often overlooked by printers. A little 
planning will frequently awaken your 
customer’s enthusiasm. 


FRONTISPIECE PHOTO AND PLATES 
MADE BY PHILADELPHIA CONCERN 


HE ART of the photoengraver in its 

present advanced stage of color 
reproduction is an indispensable fac- 
tor in merchandising. Color reproduc- 
tions of the products or articles offered 
for sale take a place second only to the 
actual viewing of the merchandise it- 
self; and with the highly developed 
direct-color photography, reproduc- 
tions of food products are almost 
“ood enough to eat.” Witness, for 
example, the insert showing the cakes, 
or “‘petit-fours,” shown as frontispiece. 
Wouldn’t you like to pick one of them 
up and sink your teeth into it? 

The Electro-Tint Engraving Com- 
pany, of Philadelphia, in connection 
with this example of its direct-color 
reproduction, points out: “Color illus- 
trations sell goods—articles of mer- 
chandise and any ‘copy’ in color 
faithfully reproduced leave nothing to 
the imagination.” 

The example shown here is a good 
demonstration of the color work being 
done by the Electro-Tint Engraving 
Company, by which company it was 
reproduced direct from the articles 
themselves, and printed in four colors. 
Pioneers in the work of process-plate 
making, established more than forty- 
two years ago, the company has kept 
pace with the continued developments 
in its field. It has been making half- 
tones since 1888, and started doing 
color-process reproduction in 1897, 
Today its equipment includes the larg- 
est-size Levy screen, sixty inches in 
diameter, enabling it to make the larg- 
est-size color plates. 

Another procedure in which the 
company pioneered was the making of 
halftones for printing on uncoated pa- 
pers. A number of years ago the com- 
pany originated, developed, and 
perfected a special halftone plate for 
that purpose, after hearing printers 
complain about the impossibility of 


printing ordinary fine-screen halftones 
on uncoated stocks. After some experi- 
menting and study, a special process 
was worked out, an exclusive process 
owned and controlled by the company 
and called “Electro-Tone,” by which a 
one-hundred-fifty-line screen halftone 
can be printed on rough paper with 
retention of tone gradations. 

The company’s equipment for color- 
process work is such that almost any 
article of merchandise can be handled 
in its own studio; hence the company 
is called upon to do considerable work 
in the reproduction of such items as 
rugs and fabrics of all kinds requiring 
the retention of the finest detail in or- 
der to preserve the varying textures. 
While it makes regular halftones, line 
engravings, and plates for all adver- 
tising purposes, and does general com- 
mercial art work, the company now 
specializes in three- and four-color- 
process work. 

For many years the main part of 
Electro-Tint’s business consisted of 
making color plates for leading cal- 
endar and picture houses throughout 
the country. Other processes, however, 
have taken considerable of this class 
of work away from straight letterpress 
printing, so this field has reached a 
low percentage of its former volume, 
and the company has concentrated its 
attention on those lines of process- 
plate making where competition from 
other processes is not such a dominat- 
ing factor. 

Electro-Tint’s continued progress 
in keeping step with the latest develop- 
ments in all phases of direct-color pho- 
tography and color reproduction, 
furnishing color plates of the highest 
character for leading advertisers 
throughout the country, evidences a 
decided initiative in going after busi- 
ness and maintaining a reputation for 
versatility and excellence. 
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TORONTO 
PAPER IN 
STRIKING 
BUILDING 


Globe and Mail’s modern plant 
is superbly lighted, splendidly air 


conditioned, as well, for efficiency 


ESIGNED throughout to provide 
D utmost efficiency of operation 

with maximum comfort for 
workers, the new building of the Globe 
and Mail, of Toronto, Canada, was 
officially occupied and opened for first 
public inspection on May 7. Fronting 
on three streets, the walls of the three 
sides being practically all windows, 
the building has maximum natural 
daylight on all floors. All artificial 
lighting is either indirectly reflected 
or of prismatic diffusion, no light 
bulbs being visible anywhere, tests 
having demonstrated that at no point 
does the light drop below the equiva- 
lent of sunlight at four o’clock on a 
clear summer afternoon. 

Air conditioning has received a 
great amount of attention throughout 
the building, so that temperature and 
humidity are controlled according to 
the specific requirements of each de- 











partment. Likewise, the flooring was 
studied carefully, a non-slip flooring 
of cast iron covered with a layer of 
carborundum abrasive having been 
used around the presses and for the 
catwalks, as well as for the stereotype 
department. A special flooring of con- 
crete and steel filings provides a long- 
wearing non-slip surface for mailing 
room and composing room. 
Conserving space and avoiding un- 
necessary steps was the main consid- 
eration in planning the layout for the 
composing room. Here the news-mat- 
ter composing machines are at one end 
of the floor, arranged on either side of 
a central aisle which permits ready 
access to each machine and saves time 
and steps in reaching the copy desk 
and the news-matter dump. At one end 


Above: Toronto Globe and Mail building; 
below: composing machines and the makeup 


of the aisle is the machinists’ room, 
while at the other end is the copy desk 
with the news-matter dump immedi- 
ately behind it, then the proof presses 
and the makeup bank and tables. 
Hence matter flows in its proper course 
from machines to makeup tables with- 
out unnecessary travel. Ad-composing 
machines are located next to the ad- 
makeup frames at the other side of the 
makeup tables, the proofroom being 
placed along the windows between the 
two departments. 

The installation of the Hoe twelve- 
unit super-production arch-type press 
presents an interesting feature, it be- 
ing based on a special bed to eliminate 
vibration from the rest of the building. 
A pit 108 feet long by 12 feet wide was 
dug down to blue clay, the sides and 
base being waterproofed, lined with 
three inches of a compressed cork 
sheeted with steel, then filled with the 
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Diagram of composing-room floor. Key to equipment: 1, mechanical superintendent; 2, mech 


library; 4, store room; 5, composing-room foreman; 6, news copy desk; 7, head-letter machines; 8, news-matter composing 
9, news-matter dump; 10, news proof presses; 11, makeup bank; 12, makeup tables; 13 and 14, news storage; 15, molding 
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machines; 

machines; 16, ad-composing machines; 17, ad dump; 18, ad foreman’s desk; 19, page-proof press; 20, ad dump; 21, ad storage; 22, ¢ 
proof press; 23 and 24, ludlows; 25, proof press; 26, ad storage hold order; 27, foreign advertising storage; 28, ad frames; 29, wire- 
less speaker for editorial; 30, mat chute; 31, trouble light indicator for machines; 32, heading bank; 33 and 34, saws; 35, miter 
machines; 36, saw; 37, Bradley fountain; 38, machinists’ department. Stereotyping room: S1, stereotype foreman; S2, metal pot 
and casting boxes; S3, saw and trimmer; S4, shaver; S5, router; S6, jig saw; S7, saw and trimmer; S8, shaver; S9, router; S10, saw 
and trimmer; S11, base rack; S12, bench; 813, flat scorcher; S14, tool and supply cabinet; S15, humidor. The plant is air conditioned 


concrete, the cast-iron uprights on 
which the press is erected being bedded 
in the concrete. 

The press hes a capacity of 150,000 
thirty-two-page papers an hour, and 
units can be linked into multiples of 
8, 16, 24, 32 pages, and similar mul- 
tiples, or into any multiple of two. 
Equipment includes three super-pro- 
duction, double-former folders, the 
latest type reels, and high-speed flying 
pasters which operate at normal speed 
and require no slowing down of the 
equipment. Press control is from a re- 
mote-control board located at the front 
of the building, the board being 64 
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feet long, and permitting the selection 
of all unit multiples as well as operat- 
ing the flying pasters. 

Papers are conveyed from the 
presses to the mailing room on the 
floor above by Cutler-Hammer con- 
veyors. Here six steel-topped tables, 
each 60 feet in length, are provided 
with open trap doors, and endless con- 
veyor belts run the full length under 
each table. Bundles are tipped through 
the trap doors onto the conveyor belt 
and carried to the end of the building 
where they drop into three chutes. 
Below, proofroom, and the super-production, 
arch-type press in Globe and Mail building 


George C. McCullagh, the president 
and publisher, purchased the Globe in 
September, 1936, acquiring the Mail 
and Empire about five weeks later, an- 
nouncing at the time that he would 
erect a new plant. Harry G. Kimber, 
general manager. has been closely as- 
sociated with Mr. McCullagh in the 
development of the plant and the pa- 
per. James Harrison, plant superinten- 
dent, who planned many of the special 
features, spent weeks of study and 
travel, seeking the best ideas as to lay- 
out and equipment, as did also John 
Scott, former managing director of 
the Mail and Empire. 
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Second of a series of articles on the development of paper-cutting devices. The history of these 


machines has received scant attention; Mr. Kehm’s research throws new light on the subject 


THE ART OF CUTTING PAPER 


LD-TIMERS will recall the many 
O difficulties encountered in the 
cutting of paper, board, and 
similar materials at the turn of the 
century. At that time, the hand-clamp 
cutter was considered the only type of 
paper cutter capable of cutting accu- 
rately to perfect register. Automatic- 
clamp cutting machines were being 
satisfactorily used, but there was no 
one style of cutter suitable for all cut- 
ting requirements. 

As a result, competition among 
manufacturers was keen, and inven- 
tive genius, alive to the situation, 
brought forth new ideas. In the print- 
ing, bookbinding, paper, and allied 
paper trades, buyers, in negotiating 
the purchase of automatic-clamp cut- 
ters, favored those machines equipped 
with hand-clamp attachments. The 
problem of cutting all classes of paper 
and board on any one type of cutting 
machine remained unsolved. 

Clamping pressure through friction 
was recognized as the solution of auto- 
matic clamping on cutting machines. 
Nearly all efforts then and since have 
concentrated on this means of provid- 
ing clamping pressure to hold piles of 
varying heights in cutting. And fric- 
tion finally did prove the answer to 
accurate cutting under the automatic 
clamping. Though not realized at that 
time it was the method of application 
of clamping power which caused all 
early difficulties. 

It was not until some time later that 
the cause of inaccurate cutting was 
definitely understood. Repeated tests 
indicated that instead of the knife 
passing through the pile smoothly and 
evenly, the knife action was in the 
nature of a series of vibrations. The 
effect varied on different types of ma- 
chines, depending on the manner in 
which the knife was driven. On cutting 
machines then used, the clamp was 
more or less directly connected with 
the knife movement; the vibrations be- 
ing transmitted to the clamp, the re- 
sulting intermittent release of the 
clamping pressure permitted the knife 
to “draw” the pile, the bottom sheets 
being shorter than those at the top. 


By JOHN KEHM 


This established the fact that if the 
clamp movement were independent of 
the knife action, as on a hand-clamp 
cutter, accurate cutting would be pos- 
sible under automatic clamping. Un- 
less two separate power drives were 
considered, complete severence was 
out of the question. The success, there- 
fore, of self-clamping or automatic- 
clamping cutters, hinged upon the 
remoteness of the separate control of 
knife and clamp movements. 

Prior to this stage of development, 
corrective measures were taken to pre- 
vent inaccurate cutting on then-exist- 
ing machines. Prominent among these 
still used on book trimmers of today is 
the adjustable tilting-back gage. This 
served to prevent the drawing of the 
pile in cutting, and proved helpful. An 
ingenious method of applying clamp 
pressure was seen in the cutting ma- 
chine provided with two clamping- 
pressure mechanisms—an auxiliary 
clamping tension for low piles, and a 
main clamp-pressure case for higher 
piles. The latter was also adjustable to 
intermediate heights of piles. The 
clamp-friction action of the clamp on 
this style of cutter was only in one di- 
rection. This ushered in the modern 
principle of clamping. 

Still, the independent automatic 
clamp did not entirely solve cutting 
problems. Other troubles, having to do 
with both knife and clamp actions, 
interfered with accuracy. After many 
experiments, the shear of the knife at 
an angle of forty-five degrees was 
found to be most efficient. Later, the 
double shear was adopted generally. 
Drawing down the knife in line with 
the cut was an important considera- 
tion. And the manner of securing cut- 
ting knives came in for attention. 
Knives were solidly seated in the knife 
bar, and this replaced the original 
screw-adjustment method. Setting of 
knives by raising or lowering the en- 
tire bar was found more practical. 

Originally, on most cutting ma- 
chines, the clamp-pressure friction 
mechanism was located on either side 


of the cutter, clamping power as a 
rule being applied through a clamp 
shaft by rack and pinion. This was 
actuated from one side, exerting pres- 
sure on both sides. Obviously, if all 
paper and paper materials in piles 
were even in thickness, the clamping 
pressure would be evenly distributed. 
The piles, however, were not even, and 
this brought about the centralized 
clamping-pressure mechanism. This 
was found to be superior in the accu- 
rate cutting of uneven piles. 

In dealing with the cutting of paper, 
board, and similar materials, no trea- 
tise is complete with the description of 
any one cutting machine or type of 
paper cutter; hand- and automatic- 
clamp cutters, or automatic clamp cut- 
ters with hand-clamp attachments, all 
serve their purpose—some to better 
advantage than others. All have trou- 
bles, if not of mechanical design, then 
with irregularities of stock to be cut. 

Originally, paper cutters were built 
only in the smaller sizes. In their de- 
velopment, as cutting requirements 
increased, the demand for larger sizes 
followed. With the wider cutters came 
difficulties, some of which, in a sense, 
have not been altogether corrected. 
Particularly is this true on paper cut- 
ters which clamp automatically. Any 
cutting machine might be built suffi- 
ciently strong and be capable of 
clamping efficiently, but still not be 
able to cut accurately. If each sheet of 
paper or material were exactly the 
same in thickness or texture, cutting 
would be fairly simple, but as sheets 
are apt to vary, the result is that there 
are high and low spots in a pile. Piles 
will also differ in thickness, right and 
left, although this applies more to raw 
papers being cut in paper mills. In 
cutting printed sheets, heavy ink im- 
pressions due to layouts which over- 
lap cause unevenness in the surface of 
piles. In such cases the extra clamp 
pressure required to cut accurately 
solidifies the paper at these positions 
so that the knives break out and deflect 
in cutting. Padding and reducing the 
clamping tension to offset this condi- 
tion is the only corrective. 
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From this it will be seen that too 
much clamping pressure is as detri- 
mental as too little. Conditions such as 
those described prevail to a greater 
extent in cutting sheets of the larger 
sizes. After the paper has been 
trimmed, split, or cut to smaller sizes, 
such conditions, while present, are 
proportionately less. Nevertheless, 
they must be dealt with if accurate cut- 
ting is desired. In clamping piles of 
full-size sheets on the larger cutters, 
especially on those in paper mills, the 
lower surface of the clamp should be 
flexible. This is necessary to apply 
pressure to the low and the high spots 
in distributing an even clamping pres- 
sure over the entire surface of the pile. 
On piles of paper which are thicker at 
either end, it is necessary for the 
clamp to compensate for the varying 
thicknesses in cutting. When the 
clamp-pressure mechanism is located 
in the center of the machine, this pro- 
vides for a floating clamp which cor- 
rects this not uncommon difficulty. 

In paper mills, the cutting of light- 
weight papers always presents a prob- 
lem. Light-weight papers include 
bonds (plain or cockle finish) , mimeo- 
graphs, parchments, tissues, crepe, 
and similar papers. Because of a bulk 
and air condition, the clamp distorts 
the pile in cutting. Distributing the 
clamping pressure over a wider area 
is the solution. 

It is a well known fact that the knife 
on any cutter will spring in making a 
cut, although this tendency is more 
pronounced on_ paper-cutting ma- 
chines in the wider width. This is true, 
if only by reason of the span between 
the housings. Attempts to correct this 
tendency scientifically, by designing 
the knife bar so that it is heavier in the 
center, helped, but did not correct this 
common fault present on all machines. 

Any knife not controlled indirectly 
follows its line of bevel. Unless pre- 
vented, the knife, as the knife bar 
springs, will spring in toward the cen- 
ter. And when a knife deviates from a 
straight line in cutting, obviously it is 
not possible to cut paper or any mate- 
rials squarely. This applies more to 
the cutting of larger sheets, especially 
those that are cut down to smaller 
sizes. If the first trim is not straight, it 
is physically impossible to cut the re- 
maining piles square. 

It is rather surprising to note that 
there is but one cutting machine on 
which efforts have been made to cor- 
rect the springing of the knife bar. 
The powerful construction of this pa- 
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per-mill trimmer, as it is referred to, 
made it possible to design the clamp 
sufficiently heavy to permit incorpo- 
rating an adjustable wedge. This coun- 
teracts any tendency of the knife bar 
to spring and assures straight-line cut- 
ting on any width sheet. 

(In a subsequent article, Mr. Kehm 
will discuss gaging and paper han- 
dling in connection with paper cut- 
ting —THE EpiTor.) 


xk 
TRAINING GIRLS 


RAINING AND PLACING girls in vari- 
branches of the graphic arts 
is a work that is being carried on ef- 
fectively and with good results by the 
printing department of the David Hale 
Fanning Trade School for Girls, at 
Worcester, Massachusetts. So far as 
we know, this is the only school giving 
training in printing for girls exclu- 
sively. Starting in September, 1926— 
at the request of the Worcester County 
Typothetae, the members of which 
recognized the need for more highly 
trained girls, not only for performing 
the different operations on which girls 
are employed in the plant, but also for 
office positions, and who pledged their 
cooperation and support in the en- 
deavor—the work of the school has 











nizing and creating distinctive print- 
ing, and it is to the school’s credit that 
a number of the girls so trained have 
developed exceptional ability along 
these lines. The course is planned, 
however, to train the girls to do spe- 
cific jobs that will in no way interfere 
with man’s place in any of the graphic 
arts branches. 

The course of instruction includes 
printing, art, proofreading, science, 
arithmetic, civics, economics, English, 
physical education, and in the first 
year general sewing also. The course 
covers a period of three years. The 
school is not operated on a productive 
basis, and only work that will be of an 
educational value is accepted. Hence 
there is no competition with legitimate 
printers. On the other hand, there have 
been instances where work of an in- 
ferior nature has been sent to the 
school for estimates, layouts have been 
designed to improve the jobs, and these 
have been referred to printers listed 
in the classified telephone directory. 
Thus the school has _ contributed 
toward improving the quality of print- 
ing and turning it over to the industry 
for production. 

The school’s slogan is “The right 
girl well trained for the right job.” It 
is recognized that printing offers a 
wide range of opportunity to the 





Francis I. O'Connor and Evelyn M. Byrne, students at the David Hale Fanning Trade School 


progressed and many of the graduates 
are now enjoying positions of respon- 
sibility of both an executive and a 
technical capacity. 

To gain admittance, girls must have 
at least passed the eighth grade, the 
minimum age requirement now being 
sixteen years. The aim is to select girls 
having a natural interest in English 
and art subjects, and the ability to do 
simple arithmetic. The principal aim is 
to train girls who are capable of recog- 


woman worker, that it furnishes a solid 
foundation for the girl who intends to 
follow a business career, that it gives 
a cultural training to any ambitious 
woman, and, among other things, of- 
fers opportunity to express originality 
and develop personality. It is on that 
basis that the instruction is carried 
forward, and every endeavor of the 
school is applied toward producing 
graduates who can fulfill the condi- 
tions required by the industry. 
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I.T.C. A. MEN MEET IN TORONTO 


Reported for The Inland Printer by H. A. NICHOLSON, Editor, the Canadian Printer and Publisher 


EMBERS OF the International 
L Trade Composition Association, 
assembled in Toronto for the spring 
meeting, heard a good advocate of the 
services they sell when George Brigden, 
president of Brigden’s Limited, told 
“Why We Use Trade Composition.” 
Because calculations revealed that for 
Brigden’s requirements a linotype and 
complete equipment would mean an 
investment of $15,000, and complete 
monotype equipment $30,000, and up- 
keep for both $8,500 yearly, Brigden 
officials decided that it was far more 
economical to use the services of the 
trade-composition plants than to set 
type themselves. 

Sol Cantor, president of the associa- 
tion, opened the meeting and called 
upon John D. Reed, president of the 
Toronto Trade Composition Associa- 
tion, to introduce Controller Fred 
Hamilton, who substituted for Mayor 
Day in welcoming the visitors to the 
city. Controller Hamilton, who has 
been connected with the printing in- 
dustry for eighteen years, said the 
trade compositors set the pace for 
printing excellence. He deplored price- 
cutting tendencies, but this disrupting 
influence, he said, could not be laid 
at the door of the trade compositor. 

Reports presented at the opening 
session by President Cantor, Vice- 
President Czarnowski, by Treasurer 
Shields, and Executive-Secretary Lick- 
field, indicated that the affairs of the 
association were in sound condition. 

The second session featured ad- 
dresses by Frank M. Sherman, pub- 
licity director of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia, 
who spoke on “Promoting the Trade- 
Composition Business”; International 
President Sol Cantor, who explained 
“The New Specimen Book,” or the 
universal type-specimen cards; Frank 
Dowsett, advertising manager of Gutta 
Percha and Rubber Limited, who 
spoke on “Human Type Faces”; and 
finally the open: forum during which 
the delegates discussed the proposals 
advanced by President Cantor in con- 
nection with the specimen cards. 

Mr. Sherman, in his talk, stated that 
while there is still room for much im- 
provement in the character of work 
done in typesetting plants, nevertheless 
the quality level is constantly rising, 


and it is generally becoming recog- 
nized in the industry that trade-com- 
position plants do better work, as a 
rule, than printing plants. 

The need for codperative advertis- 
ing, also individual advertising, as a 
means to better promotion of the 
trade-composition business, was then 
strongly stressed by Mr. Sherman, 
who advised his hearers to put more of 
their thoughts into action by putting 
them into print. 





Frank M. Sherman, Lanston publicity 
director, addressed I. T. C. A. meet 


President Sol Cantor introduced the 
subject of the universal type-specimen 
cards, 4 by 6 inches, for use by the 
printer, lithographer, printing de- 
signer, and advertising agency, in 
preference to the type-specimen sheets 
or books now distributed. The plan, as 
outlined by Mr. Cantor, envisages the 
printing of the type specimen cards by 
the typemakers as each new face is pro- 
duced, the typographer, trade composi- 
tor, or printer installing a type face to 
purchase cards in sufficient quantity 
to supply all his customers and pros- 
pective customers. 

The question was again discussed 
at the session on the following morn- 
ing, a special committee finally being 
appointed to investigate and further 
the plans for the new system. 

The third session, held on Saturday 
morning. brought a most enlightening 
message on “Research in the Reada- 
bility of Type,” by Harry L. Gage, 
vice-president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company. He described, in 
a general way, the research work now 


being conducted by his company in 
cooperation with two scientists to de- 
termine the readability of type under 
various conditions, particularly in re- 
lation to illumination. Studying the 
reading habits of persons with the aid 
of scientific instruments. measuring 
the intensity of light by candle power 
for average reading comfort, establish- 
ing reasonable leading of type, and so 
on, are investigations being carried on. 

Mr. Gage stated that to determine 
the extent to which one size in a cer- 
tain type face should be leaded they 
have used thirty or forty galleys of 
type for one experiment, and that these 
test galleys have been run on ten differ- 
ent colors of paper. “As a result of 
these experiments,” he said, “we are 
confronted with conditions that may 
have some bearing on type design.” 

“The average advertiser,” Mr. Gage 
continued, “has an idea that novelty 
will make a successful advertisement, 
but novelty is not sound typography. 
When we, in this research, have been 
able to establish some basic facts we 
hope to be able to fight back some of 
these tendencies.” 

Before proceeding with his main 
theme, Mr. Gage referred to a ques- 
tionnaire his company had sent to 
firms in all parts of the United States 
recently, asking “What do you think 
about payroll taxes?” Replies re- 
ceived from forty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, Mr. Gage said, gave 
a cross section of public opinion indi- 
cating a unanimous indictment of the 
Social Security Tax in this particular 
form. It was evident from the letters 
received that this taxation had become 
a direct drag on business progress. 

These taxes, Mr. Gage asserted, were 
actually decreasing employment in- 
stead of increasing it, according to the 
evidence of the great volume of letters 
from printers and publishers. 

An appeal on behalf of the adver- 
tising committee of the international 
body was made by Edward Cooper, of 
Toronto, and in response to his request 
for more support by contributions to 
the fund for advertising the industry 
many of the delegates promised to in- 
crease their contributions, and five or 
six whose firms had not been support- 
ing the campaign financially under- 
took to do so in the future. 
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RESSROOM INK MIST is a problem 
Pronine in the wake of the devel- 

opment of high-speed newspa- 
per web presses. No very satisfactory 
explanation of how this irksome con- 
dition forms has ever been recorded. 
but it’s generally believed that a slight 
static charge on the ink thrown off by 
centrifugal force of the turning rollers 
at high speeds is the cause. 

The density of this ink mist in- 
creases as the speed of the presses 
increases. Therefore, as faster presses 
are manufactured, the problem be- 
comes more and more acute and a 
means of checking the formation of 
the mist or removing it before it causes 
damage is imperative. 

Although various recent plant exper- 
. iments have not shown how ink mist 
might be eliminated entirely without 
going into prohibitive cost, they have 
at least shown the way to a partially 
successful system that can be installed 
at small cost; a system that has suc- 
ceeded in reducing a concentration of 
ink mist in the pressroom air of 2.166 
milligrams a cubic foot to .719 milli- 
grams a cubic foot, a reduction of 
about 67 per cent. 

Ink composition being what it is, 
largely mineral oil and carbon, medi- 
cal authorities agree that it can have 
little, if any, effect upon the press- 
man’s health when entering the system 
in the form of mist. No more effect, for 
example, than the carbon one breathes 
when walking along a busy city street. 
The pressman, therefore, is taking no 
hazardous risk of physical impairment 
by sticking to his job in spite of the 
ink-polluted air. There is, however, 
the discomfort and embarrassment to 
the pressmen of coughing up inky 
saliva for some time after going off 
duty: the discomfort of wearing the 
clothes dampened by ink fog; and the 
discomfort of having the pores of the 
skin clogged to blackness with ink. 

Unaffected by pressroom conditions, 
the mist no doubt would float harm- 
lessly out into the open; but paper 
dust, rising from the paper rolls at the 
same time that the mist is being dis- 
charged. is saturated by the mist, and 
both settle steadily into gears and 
other delicate parts of the press. The 
consequent additional wear on the 
gears, the additional oiling and wiping 
necessary, result in an important ex- 
pense item in a large pressroom. 

Furthermore, a safety factor is in- 
volved. The oil in ink composition, 
settling on the floors, causes a hazard- 
ous slipperiness that requires cau- 
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STOP 
INK 
MIST 


e Development of high-speed 
web presses has resulted in the 
problem of ink mist. Use of 
hoods has been experimented 
with; better results obtained 


By Clinton H. Faille 











tiousness in merely walking across the 
pressroom, not to mention the addi- 
tional risk of handling plates and 
printed matter on such uncertain foot- 
ing. There is, too, the additional porter 
work required to keep rafters, ducts, 
beams, floors, ceilings, and other press- 
room appurtenances clean. 

Ink mist as a fire hazard must be 
taken into account. Ink in the duct 
work, filters, or other ventilating appa- 
ratus is subject to the oxidizing effect 
of the air on the ink oil. This has been 
responsible for numerous unexplained 
small fires that have resulted in dam- 
age and loss of time in nearly all high- 
speed pressrooms. 

Both press manufacturers and press 
users have suggested a number of the- 
ories on how ink mist might be elim- 
inated or reduced to insignificance, 
but heretofore nothing of a practical 
precedent-setting nature has been ad- 
vanced to cope with the problem. 

A form of air conditioning for the 
pressroom has been considered but not 
actually tried. The expense of such 
conditioning was out of proportion to 
the value of the results expected. 

The vacuum system of exhausting a 
large amount of air from the vicinity 
of the ink fountains and conducting it 
outside of the building was voted 
down in one pressroom without an ac- 
tual trial because the scheme seemed 
too unwieldy and the exhausted ink 
mist might, after blackening the out- 
side of the pressroom building, spread 
over the neighboring buildings. Other 
disadvantageous factors of this system 
were the high initial expense; possible 
clogging of pipes and ducts with ink 
mist; and the cost and trouble of 
maintaining the system. 





Considerable thought was also 
given to eliminating the cause of the 
ink haze, that is, the static condition 
about the cylinders which threw off 
the ink mist. Since the centrifugal 
force and _static-generation theory 
mentioned earlier was only an as- 
sumption of the true cause of the mist, 
only mental effort was expended on 
this angle of the question. There was, 
moreover, the possibility of impairing 
the speed and efficiency of the presses 
if this idea were tried, since it might 
possibly involve a different arrange- 
ment of press parts. 

Collecting the mist in plain galvan- 
ized iron pans fitted snugly over the 
ink rollers under the press unit in a 
hood-like fashion to catch the flying 
particles of ink at their source was the 
system finally adopted. It was proved 
to be the most practical system to re- 
duce the mist when all allowances were 
made for the difference in cost of the 
various systems considered. 

These hoods, which are only a few 
inches deep and large enough to fit 
over the ink rollers of a press unit, 
stand sidewise at an angle following 
the contour of the rollers, the open 
side, of course, fitting over the ink 
rollers. The bottom is left open, too, 
and fits directly over the ink fountain 
on the press so that it drips accumula- 
tions of ink back into the fountain. 

Thus the hoods not only prevent 
most of the mist from circulating into 
the pressroom but they act as ink-re- 
covery devices as well as ink-mist 
eliminators. This hood system affords 
a considerable saving in the periodic 
cleaning that would be necessary un- 
der the fan-filter-pipe-duct system 
which we now come to. 

The hood system was originally in- 
tended to work in conjunction with a 
fan drawing the mist from the hoods 
through pipes into an overhead duct 
system. The fan-filter angle was 
dropped because of the bothersome 
maintenance and cleaning question 
and because of its comparative expen- 
siveness, but it provided an interesting 
sidelight on the whole question and is 
worth more than a mere mention, since 
it eliminated the ink mist more thor- 
oughly than any of the methods tried 
in the experiments. 

For experimental purposes a press 
unit was equipped with a hood work- 
ing in conjunction with a filter and 
exhaust. Another unit was equipped 
with just the hood over the ink rollers, 
and still another unit was selected to 
be used for the experiment without 
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mist-eliminating equipment attached. 
Small white cards were placed over 
the fountains, but outside of the hoods, 
of course, in the case of the two espe- 
cially equipped units. 

Although the hood-filter-exhaust 
showed the best results, since the 
lighter the cards were after being re- 
moved, the better the eliminating 
equipment worked, the cost of so- 
equipping a unit was in the neighbor- 
hood of $400. The cost of merely 
putting the hoods over the rollers and 
omitting the filter angle is but $35 a 
press unit. 

In view of the large difference in 
price and the almost equal results, to- 
gether with the maintenance and clean- 
ing consideration, the hood system 
without the filter-fan-exhaust was se- 
lected as most practical. Tests were 


made to reduce its effectiveness to fig- 
ures again after all units had been 
equipped, with the result mentioned at 
the beginning of this article, that is, a 
reduction of 67 per cent in the ink-mist 
concentration in the pressroom air. 
Tentative plans are now being 
pushed to attack the remaining 33 per 
cent in an effort to reduce it further, by 
hanging scavenger devices around the 
pressroom. Such devices were consid- 
ered before the hood idea was adopted 
but the objection to them at the time 
was that the mist had to come up 
through the presses and past the press- 
men before the air was cleaned, 
whereas with the hood idea most of the 
mist was checked at its source. There 
was, furthermore, the fact that paper 
dust became saturated and settled be- 
fore the cleaning process took place. 


R. C. HOHENTHANER WILL WRITE 


TARTING WITH our next issue, July, 
THE INLAND PRINTER will intro- 
duce a new department to be devoted 
to offset lithography. We have long 
advocated the possibilities of the offset 
process, keeping our readers informed 
on the developments in 
that field through spe- 
cial articles, and re- 
cording the progress 
through news items and 
otherwise. For some 
time we have looked for 
a man who knew the 
field well enough to fur- 
nish us with material 
regularly, to write spe- 
cial articles and answer 
questions, so we could 
maintain a regular de- 
partment in each issue. 
We have found such a 
writer and authority. 
He is Royal C. Hohen- 
thaner, and he needs 
no introduction as he 
is well and_ widely 
known throughout the graphic arts. 
As a member of the Educational 
Commission of the International As- 
sociation of Printing House Crafts- 
men he has lectured before gath- 
erings of printers and lithographers 
the country over. Through his connec- 
tion with the G. Cramer Dry Plate 
Company as factory and technical rep- 
resentative, his territory being the 
entire United States, he is constantly 
in touch with the problems of offset 





R. C. HOHENTHANER 


lithographers and aiding them in solv- 
ing those problems. As a frequent con- 
tributor to the Craftsmen’s publica- 
tion, Share Your Knowledge Review, 
he knows how to impart his knowledge 
through the printed work and page. 
Royal Hohenthaner 
comes from a family of 
printers, both his father, 
the late John H. Hohen- 
thaner, and his brother, 
Donald J., having been 
connected with the in- 
dustry for many years. 
He has had a wide ex- 
perience, and a some- 
what diversified one, 
working in printing of- 
fices during his vaca- 
tions while at high 
school, then starting as 
journeyman camera op- 
erator with the Mar- 


quette Lithographing 
Company, of Chicago, 
when only nineteen 


years old, after having 
served an apprenticeship with Brown 
& Bigelow in St. Paul, Minnesota. He 
has worked as retoucher and photogra- 
pher in the rotagravure department, 
had charge of offset platemaking in a 
large commercial and color house for 
ten years, and for the past year or over 
has been in his present position with 
the G. Cramer Dry Plate Company, of 
St. Louis, the leading exponents of dot 
etch and other reproduction methods. 
Watch for his first article. 
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9S~ With our improved air-spring on our 
Complete Country Press, we obtain a rate of 
speed at least one-third faster than is possible 
using the wire spring. The value of this in- 
vention, together with our patent delivery 
geared sliders and other improvements, is no 
longer disputed by competitors. C. B. Cor- 
TRELL & Co.—October, 1883. 
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9 A tour of composing rooms and other 
departments of even the best arranged of our 
printing establishments will show how far 
short of perfection the illumination is. The 
chief offender is the italic case and, fre- 
quently, the “dumping galley.” This is a sort 
of typographical “no man’s land,” and on 
account of the greater difficulties encoun- 
tered here in finding and depositing type, 
the illumination should be of the best; it is 
often the worst lighted in the whole estab- 
lishment. . . . Where gas or electricity fur- 
nishes the illumination, the lights are almost 
invariably naked, and offend against the most 
important law of physiological optics by 
shining directly into the eyes. Casey A. 
Woop.—October, 1892. 


9 The average pay of women engaged in 
setting type is about $8 a week, while men 
make from $12 to $14 on piecework, except 
on the morning papers, where their pay runs 
from $18 to $25. Notwithstanding this 
meager pay, there are a number of young 
ladies engaged in the city who are saving up 
handsome amounts each year. . . . The ma- 
jority of female compositors, though, at the 
close of their term at the case will have 
nothing to show in return for their shattered 
health and lost time.—F. M. Cote. 
—November, 1889. 


2 On many presses, and, in fact, on all 
quarto and half medium ones, there are car- 
riers for three rollers, yet seldom more than 
two are used by many printers, even though 
the form be quite heavy .. . Even billheads 
and similar work will be found to be printed 
more satisfactorily with three rollers than 
with two. ALton B. Carty.—January, 1890. 


9 To the Editor .... Patrons of Tue In- 
LAND Printer are highly pleased with the 
standard of excellence it maintains, and the 
universal verdict in Buffalo is that it is the 
best, the handsomest, and the most in- 
structive of anything published in the print- 
ing line. May it continue to prosper. B. K. 

—August, 1884. 


# Whatever may be reserved for the fu- 
ture of art in advertising, as respects its ma- 
terial forms, it is doubtful if further refine- 
ment is possible in its intellectual qualities 
than is seen in this age. In a literary sense 
it has never been more forceful. . . . The vir- 
tue of. candor and the avoidance of exag- 
geration are now among the canons of the 
art, and these exert an influence for sincerity. 
W. A. Encarpe.—August, 1693. 
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BETTER LIGHT—BETTER WORK 


Increased efficiency in the plant obtained by means of proper lighting fixtures. Glareless and shadowless 


ACHINES AND METAL reflect 
glare in all industry. But 
probably in no industry can 

the glare be so injurious to eyesight 
as in the printing industry where 
workers, as a major operation, must 
decipher such minute details as char- 
acters cast in reverse on clear mirror- 
like metal. 

If for no other reason, this is why 
the problem of the right kind, the right 
amount, and the right direction of 
light is more important in printing 
than in any other industry. Yet, visits 
to various plants reveal the prevalence 
of small lamps in tin-cone shades on 
drop cords. Possibly this explains the 
findings of a recent survey in which it 
was shown that approximately 50 per 
cent of printers today are afflicted with 
ocular or eye-strain diseases. 

Various experiments show that the 
visual purple of the retina of the eye 
is essential to seeing. Under the action 
of various colored light rays the visual 
purple becomes bleached, or gradually 
used up, quickly or slowly, according 
to the color of the light rays. During 
dark hours—during sleep—the visual 
purple is regenerated. 

There is a clear distinction between 
the effects of blue, yellow, and red 
light rays in bleaching the visual pur- 
ple. For instance, the visual purple 
bleached by blue light shows a very 
appreciable regeneration. On the other 
hand, the visual purple bleached by 
yellow, red, and orange lights shows 
practically no regeneration. And here 
it is important to keep in mind that 
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illumination “steps up” output. Engineering approach to printers’ lighting problems is here described 


when the visual purple of the eye does 
not become regenerated, blindness re- 
sults. Sleep is the most perfect regen- 
erator. However, even with the proper 
amount of sleep, it is best to conserve 
the visual purple in every possible way 
by using lighting that regenerates the 
visual purple during working hours. 
Any light that tends to diminish the 
visual purple unduly fast is a hazard 
to guard against, particularly in an in- 
dustry such as printing where eyes are 
constantly being put to utmost use. 

In artificial illumination, from the 
standpoint of conservation and regen- 
eration of the eye’s visual purple, the 
proper quality of light is of vital im- 
portance. For all seeing purposes, 
shadowed sunlight is naturally the 
best. Direct light of the sun is eye- 
straining because it is over-balanced 
with yellow and red rays. 

Because of its more even distribu- 
tion of colored rays, north light is the 
most perfect light obtainable. Unfor- 
tunately, it is not possible to have 
north light throughout every depart- 
ment in the printing plant. 

Since the matter of artificial light- 
ing is one of necessity, the fact should 
not be overlooked that the light rays 
from ordinary incandescent bulbs are 
of a yellow nature, and therefore tend 
to have harmful effects on the eye. 
That is why certain lighting equip- 
ment manufacturers, to obtain the 
proper quality of light, are providing 
various light filters. 

For example, one certain light filter 
is for a non-glaring, bluish-white light 
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of high intensity to be used in general 
illumination purposes. The reason for 
this filter’s being ideal for its use is 
that it provides sufficient blue to aid 
in the regeneration of the important 
visual purple. 

There are four general types of 
lighting equipment for controlling 
light. These are classified according to 
the manner in which the light is dis- 
tributed from the luminaries. As is 
shown in an accompanying illustra- 
tion, these four types are: direct, semi- 
direct, semi-indirect, and indirect. 

In direct lighting all the light is es- 
sentially downward and comes from 
the units direct. Lighting units in the 
semi-direct group are such that the 
predominant light on horizontal work- 
ing surfaces comes direct from the 
lighting units but there is also con- 
siderable contribution by reflection 
from the ceiling. 

Semi-indirect lights combine the 
features of the direct and indirect 
units. Here some light is transmitted 
directly, but over half the light is emit- 
ted upward. In indirect lighting, all 
of the lighting goes to the ceiling 
where it is diffusely reflected. Since the 
ceiling, whether a natural or an arti- 
ficial one, acts as a light source, with 
the maximum of distribution directly 
downward, glare from the unit is 
avoided and shadows are soft. These 
characteristics make this type of light- 
ing one of the most satisfactory and 
that is why indirect-lighting fixtures 
are an effective type for printing-plant 
use and are frequently seen ioday. 


Four types of lighting equipment for controlling light are illustrated: (1) direct; (2 and 3) semi-direct; (4) semi-indirect; and (5) indirect 
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The problem of choosing a new 
lighting system or selecting new light- 
ing equipment should be approached 
from the engineering point of view, 
both as to the visual standards to be 
met and the selection of the equipment 
for the job. Consideration of the prob- 
lem in this manner involves three sepa- 
rate factors: the quantity, the quality, 
and the direction of light. 

The efficiency of any lighting system 
in a printing plant never is expressed 
adequately in just “so many foot-can- 
dles.” It should be judged on the all- 
around satisfactory character of the 
system. It is well to remember, how- 
ever, that one foot-candle of illumina- 
tion on an object is the illumination 
given by a standard candle one foot 
away from that object, two foot-can- 
dles is the illumination given by two 
candles one foot away, and so on. 

In the summer months, the sun often 
gives off illumination the equivalent 
of 10,000 foot-candles. At the same 
time the illumination at “in the shade” 
may be about 1,000 foot-candles. Near 
windows, indoors, there may be an in- 
tensity of light anywhere from 50 to 
300 foot-candles. Yet in many printing 
plants where the most exacting work 
is being done, the intensity of light 
may be 1% a foot-candle to 10 foot- 
candles—-far from adequate. 

The best lighting for compositors’ 
cases and imposing stones or tables 
embodies the following fundamental 
factors: (1) Fixture should have a low 
but uniform brightness; (2) luminous 
area of fixture should be large; (3) 
fixture must hang low enough so that 
maximum coverage of type is ob- 
tained; (4) the illumination of the 
type should be at least 20 foot-candles, 
preferably around 50 foot-candles. 

Found in certain newer plants is 
anew lighting unit that embodies these 
principles. It consists of a shallow 
steel box about the same size as the 
stone over which it is suspended. Its 
inner sides are sprayed with white, and 
its lower face is provided with etched 
or frosted glass. 

Light is thrown upward to the whit- 
ened ceiling of the box, then reflected 
downward on the form through the 
etched glass. The resulting light is 
spread in an even brightness over the 
entire area covered by the reflector. 
Since it is soft and diffused, pin-point 
reflections from the type are also soft 
and subdued. 

Recent developments in lighting 
equipment have brought into prom- 
inence the improved straight mercury 


lamps and combination mercury-in- 
candescent lamps, very efficient units. 

The straight mercury lamps are of 
long tubular construction. In some 
cases, the reflecting surface is adjust- 
able so that the light can be rotated 


almost complete absence of general 
overhead lighting. Another weakness 
is the lighting at the tray, which ranges 
from 6 to 10 foot-candles. Adequate 
overhead lighting remedies both of 
these weaknesses. 
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Table showing illumination values observed in twelve typical Chicago printing estab- 
lishments. Reprinted from Transactions of the Illuminating Engineering Society (1936) 


either to the right or to the left of its 
standard position. Because of the low 
intrinsic brightness of the light source 
which possesses no injurious red rays, 
there generally is no diffusing medium 
on these fixtures. Hence, they are ex- 
tremely easy to clean and maintain. 
The glareless and shadowless proper- 
ties of this type of light make it very 
appropriate for composing-room in- 
stallations today. 

The greatest weakness in the light- 
ing of the average linotype room is the 


Light around the monotype key- 
board should enable the operator to 
manipulate the very fine detail on the 
gage. A 300-watt industrial enclosing- 
glass unit hung directly over the ma- 
chine with a 3-light lamp (200-300- 


500-watt) is recommended for the 
monotype caster. Many monotype 
casters are being operated today by 
the light of dirty tin-cone shades and 
60- to 100-watt lamps. 

Light over the proofing press should 
be equivalent to a 300-watt lamp with 
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Some of the light from these reflectors reaches the ceiling, thus reducing contrasts between ceiling and lighting units in this composing room 


daylight correction. The light should 
be near the operator’s side of the press 
directly opposite the delivery and not 
more than 6 feet 6 inches from the 
level of the floor. 

The pressman, for effective vision, 
requires a large-area, low-brightness 
light source, since the work carried on 
in his department calls for the scrutiny 
of fine detail. 

For example, the bed of a typical 
two-revolution flat-bed cylinder press 
requires at least as good light as the 
printer has at the imposing stone or 
type case, but this is frequently one of 
the most poorly lighted spots in the 
plant. The typical equipment found 
here is a bare lamp, 40- to 100-watt 
size, hung from the underside of the 
feedboard without shades or reflec- 
tors. These bare lamps furnish any- 
where from a fraction of one foot- 
candle up. They not only make for 
very poor and ineffective lighting, but 
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This indirect lighting affords soft, diffused, non-glare illumination 


they are a source of danger to the 
operator who may brush against them. 

To supply proper illumination at 
this point, two lights can be used, one 
on each side of the cylinder. Each of 
these lights of 100 watts should be 
supported with fixed shades and metal 
reflecting strips. The average illumi- 
nation furnished by such a set-up will 
be about 18 foot-candles. 

For lighting the feed end and cylin- 
der of a two-revolution press, the in- 
dustrial enclosing-light unit with a 
3-light 200-300-500-watt lamp and 
four-point switch is advisable. This 
three-light lamp looks like any bulb, 
but it has two filaments which can be 
used separately or in combination to 
produce three intensities of light. 

In setting guides, grippers, vacuum 
cups, and so on, the 300-watt capacity, 
giving approximately 70 foot-candles, 
would be used. The 500-watt capacity 
would be used for packing, register, 





and other work on the cylinder. For 
regular feeding after press is in opera- 
tion, the low-wattage filament would 
effect economy. 

Approximately 100 foot-candles for 
makeready operations on the cylin- 
ders are suggested. 

At the delivery end of the press, for 
color work, with artificial daylight in- 
tensities below 100 foot-candles, a 
color-inspection booth is imperative. 
With intensities of 100 foot-candles or 
over, neither booth nor screens are 
necessary equipment. 

Since natural daylight does vary 
greatly, it is not an ideal source for 
color matching. Therefore, where 
there is an exceptional amount of color 
work being done in plants, accurate, 
constant, and reliable daylight for 
color identification is supplied by spe- 
cial color-matching units. 

These units generally are equipped 
with a black curtain. They have been 





Effective “skylight” units suspended from cables at nine-foot intervals 
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designed so that light represents most 
accurately the average daylight con- 
dition under which objects can be 
color-matched or color identified with 
a degree of certainty. 

To produce good “daylight” effect 
throughout the pressroom, there are 
several fixtures on the market which 
blend the light from a mercury tube 
and incandescent lamps behind a dif- 
fusing medium. This type of fixture is 
particularly valuable in pressrooms 
where exact matching of colors must 
be accomplished. 

Manufacturers of high-intensity 
mercury lamps claim that such lamps 
consume less power than ordinary in- 


No part of lamp bulb is exposed to the eyes 
of the operator, yet light does a good job 


candescent lighting units, and that 
they also increase the intensity of il- 
lumination at no added operating cost. 
In the matter of reducing mainte- 
nance-replacement expense, manufac- 
turers point out that mercury lamps 
operate satisfactorily for periods of 
about 3,000 hours, while the average 
useful life of an ordinary tungsten 
filament is about 1,000 hours. 

The outstanding feature of mercury 
lights, however, is the high degree of 
visibility they promote through natur- 
ally low intrinsic brightness. Where 
high lighting levels are a requirement, 





as they are in the printing industry, 
such comfortable visibility is very de- 
sirable and profitable. 

In lighting of offset presses, the 
common practice is to use porcelain- 
enamel steel angle reflectors pointing 
in from either side of the press to light 
the cylinder and blanket cylinder. In 
the case of a one-color press, it is 
recommended that two 200-watt spot- 
lights be used, one on each side of the 
press. In the case of a multi-color 
press, there should be twice as many of 
these units. 

Aside from the special lighting on 
the various types of presses, illumina- 
tion equivalent to 10 foot-candles 
should be provided in all parts of 
the pressroom for adequate seeing re- 
quirements. In pressrooms where there 
is a battery of presses, the overhead 
fixtures should be lined up in the aisles 
so as to light up the traffic space and 
throw light into the side frames where 
many of the press adjustments are 
to be made. 

Most of the operations in the 
bindery are largely mechanical. On 
the other hand, since employe hazards 
are great, good general overhead illu- 
mination is important. The sustained 
level of illumination should be not 
less than 20 foot-candles. Dangers at- 
tached to bindery equipment make it 
imperative that provisions be made 
for adequate supplementary lighting 
on the various pieces of equipment. 

Scant attention is given in many 
plants to the lighting of proofreaders’ 
cubicles. Totally indirect lighting will 
be found to be well suited for proof- 
reading. 50 to 100 foot-candles of light 
is recommended, and the lighting fix- 
tures, located directly above the table, 
should be about 24 inches from the 
head of the seated proofreader. 

Despite the fact that the natural 
light at an office window may be 100 
foot-candles, 20 feet from the window 
there may be as little as 5 foot-candles. 
For most office space back from win- 
dows, artificial lighting during the 
daytime is in many cases a necessity. 

The General Electric Company rec- 
ommends the following standards of 
illumination for various office tasks 
which are part of the routine of a 
printing plant; conference rooms, 10 
foot-candles; desk work and filing, 20 
to 30 foot-candles; bookkeeping and 
accounting, 30 foot-candles; work on 
business machines, 50 to 100 foot- 
candles illumination. 

The general offices of The Waverly 
Press in Baltimore, Maryland, have a 


unique arrangement whereby a photo- 
electric cell automatically turns on the 
lights to supplement the fading day- 
light on cloudy days. 

To improve existing incandescent- 
lighting systems and increase intensity 
of illumination, printing-plant execu- 





The lighting fixtures above provide adequate 
illumination at points of press adjustments 


tives can do one of three things. First, 
install all new fixtures. Second, 
change every alternate standard mazda 
fixture to a mercury-vapor outlet. 
Third, supplement mercury-vapor 
units, independent of the existing sys- 
tem, at certain points where higher 
illumination levels are required. 

The correct solution of the proper 
lighting problem involves: (1) The 
selection of the proper lighting equip- 
ment; (2) the location of the fixtures: 
(3) the divisions of the room; (4) 
consideration of the walls which re- 
flect or fail to reflect the light; (5) the 
angle at which the light should fall. 

Once new lighting equipment is in- 
stalled, great care should be given to 
keeping it clean. The frequency with 
which the process of cleaning should 
be repeated depends on the cleanliness 
of the locality and the conditions in- 
side the plant. 

It is wise to clean the lighting fix- 
tures in the plant every several weeks 
because even a very thin layer of dust 
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Glareless “synthetic daylight” is here available for every detail of operation on this three-color 


press; each lighting unit is a combination of mercury-vapor tubes and incandescent lamps 


will decrease the efficiency of the light- 
ing system anywhere from 25 per cent 
to 50 per cent—although to the eye the 
equipment may appear to be in per- 
fectly clean condition. 

The cost of modern, well planned 
lighting equipment is extremely low 
when compared to the effect that it will 
have both on the workers and the qual- 


ity and quantity of work turned out. 
A plant may spend close to $28,000 
for various types of equipment—cast- 
ing machine, imposing table, flat-bed 
cylinder press, offset press, platen 
press, and proofroom and hand-com- 
position equipment. Yet to provide 
adequate illumination for maximum 
production and efficiency, lighting fa- 








cilities for this equipment can be in- 
stalled for less than $500. The esti- 
mated fixed and operating cost of ma- 
chinery equipment in such a plant, 
reduced to an hourly basis, is close to 
sixteen dollars, while the estimated 
fixed and operating cost of appro- 
priate lighting equipment is only six- 
teen cents an hour. 

Numerous tests have been con- 
ducted to prove that proper lighting is 
not only a factor in safety, but a very 
important item in production. For in- 
stance, in one of these tests, an average 
of 35 per cent more errors were dis- 
covered by proofreaders under good 
lighting as compared with poor light- 
ing. Lost time and errors attributable 
to poor lighting in compesing rooms 
and pressrooms have often meant the 
difference between profit and loss. 

In the final analysis, it. all. comes 
down to this: Better- lighting’ means 
better work. It is foolish to permit the 
possibility of even one weak link in 
the long chain of exacting operations 
that comprise modern printing pro- 
duction. True efficiency is the sum 
total of all the individual moves; and 
when any of those moves are slowed 
down or otherwise hampered by error, 
the whole job suffers. A careful check 
of light sources is indicated. 

(The following lighting-equipment manu- 
facturers codperated in the preparation of this 
article by supplying information and photo- 
graphs: Acme Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, Barkon-Fink Tubing Company, 
Benjamin Electric Manufacturing Company, 
Curtis Lighting, Incorporated, the Fostoria 
Pressed Steel Corporation, General Electric 
Vapor Lamp Company, Goodrich Electric 
Company, Macbeth Daylighting Company, 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufacturing 
Company.) 





Where hazardous operations are performed, such as in the bindery, 
good supplementary lighting helps to keep operator alert on the job 
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Exacting eye tasks are also found in the plant’s art department. This 
crtist finds that the soft, indirect light is a comfort factor in his work 
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_Proalroom 


Questions relative to proofreading problems solicited for consideration here. Replies cannot be made by mail 


What—No Copyholder? 


We operate a medium-size plant, doing 
a wide range of work including publica- 
tions, printing advertising, and so on, and 
have three linotypes and one monotype in 
operation. Up until a few years ago our proof- 
reading was done in the usual manner, by 
having a proofreader and a copyholder. But 
several years ago we employed a new proof- 
reader who refuses the services of a copy- 
holder, claiming that he can turn out more 
work, just as accurately, by reading alone. 
We would say the results are not quite as 
accurate, and that the production is not as 
high. What do you think of this situation? 
Thank you.—Pennsylvania. 


First let me say that it is the man- 
ager’s duty, not the proofreader’s, to 
decide how the shop work is to be 
done. The wise manager is always open 
to conviction, and if a reader could 
prove to him that he works as accu- 
rately and produces as much when 
working alone as he would with a copy- 
holder—well, then it’s just a question 
how good he really is, either way! 

The question asked in the above let- 
ter is answered, from the conventional 
point of view, in my article “More 
Power to the Copyholder” in the April 
issue. The standard, generally fa- 
vored method is to have two workers 
at a desk: the proofreader, who marks 
the galleys or pages, and the copy- 
holder, who either follows the proof- 
reader's vocal rendering of the text or 
(much more commonly) reads aloud 
to the proofreader. Certainly the cus- 
tom could never have become so firmly 
established unless it had merit. 

But I do not think this is a rule with- 
out exceptions. I do believe there are 
some readers who can follow the copy 
and the proof at once, and work as 
fast and accurately as they would with 
a copyholder’s help. In fact, those who 
really can read this way are apt to be 
the best readers of all; but always re- 
member that not all who honestly be- 
lieve they can do it would pass a scien- 
tific test of speed and accuracy. 


It seems the employer who queries 
us is fairly well convinced, from ob- 
servation of results, that his reader is 
not doing quite so well as he believes 
he is. That being the case, it looks as 
though the time has come to tell this 
proofreader he has had his turn at 
being humored and permitted to run 
the shop, and he is free either to ac- 
cept the services of a copyholder or 
transfer his somewhat too magisterial 
presence to other fields. 


Numerals in Compounds 

Should I write “15-year-old boy” or “15- 
years-old boy”? “Two-week-old baby,” or 
“two-weeks-old baby”? ‘“Two-week  vaca- 
tion,” “two-weeks vacation,” “two week’s va- 
cation,” or “two weeks’ vacation”? No doubt 
you have discussed such problems, but I sel- 
dom get the chance to see the magazine. I 
can’t afford to subscribe to it myself, and it 
is too popular in the rest of the plant for a 
mere girl proofreader to be remembered.— 
Tennessee. 

That’s what I call tough! As E. N. T. 
sees it, there should be in every large 
plant one copy each month for the 
Boss, and at the very least one to be 
passed around in each department. As 
to your immediate queries: Common 
usage is quite firmly settled upon such 
forms as “15-year-old boy,” “three-foot 
rule,” “five-ton truck,” “two-family 
house,” “four-horse team.” By anal- 
ogy, we should write “a two-week vaca- 
tion.” “Two week’s vacation” is ob- 
viously wrong; if the apostrophe is to 
be used at all, it should be “two weeks’ 
vacation.” It’s like pease porridge— 
some like it hot, some like it cold. You 
see, there’s a different “feel” to it when 
you leave out the indefinite article. It 
isn’t an honest-to-goodness possessive, 
but some folks like to explain it as a 
fancy form of genitive. I think prob- 
ably a vote of “average” persons would 
be about equally divided between “a 
two-week vacation” and “two weeks 
vacation,” meaning, as I see it at least, 
“two weeks of vacation.” 


Press Proof Is Vital 


We have been troubled by excessive press 
delay while the forms are being checked by 
our check-up girl. Our procedure is that 
after the foreman has okayed the location 
the check-up girl goes over the press sheet 
to check the pages being in correct order and 
any corrections that were made since the 
page proofs. In the meantime the pressman 
makes his first spot-up, but is frequently fin- 
ished long before the sheet has been checked. 
If any corrections must be made this means 
another press sheet and additional loss of 
time, especially if we have a number of short 
runs and the girl gets several forms to check 
at once. How can we cut down this loss of 
time ?—Oregon. 


When the pressman gets his turn the 
work is in its final and vital stage. 
Whatever has not been done before 
must either be left undone, or done at 
a high cost in pressroom time. It would 
seem the trouble in this shop comes 
from letting too many details run over 
to the last possible minute. The work 
of the shop apparently is quite diversi- 
fied, including books and small jobs. 
It would seem that in both the shop 
might do better by arranging to have 
the press check-up reduced to a posi- 
tive minimum. A stone-proof might 
help. All matters of page makeup, 
folios, and the like, should be settled 
there and then. Then the press sheet 
should go to the checking reader, 
folded to show imposition, and it 
should not take long to make sure on 
all mechanical details. 

Of course it is to be assumed that the 
readers have done a clean job in the 
earlier stages; that all the editorial 
changes are long since attended to, and 
that what is to be done is to make sure 
everything is in shape for the run. This 
shop would save time and money by 
trying to get the pages as clean as pos- 
sible before they are put on the stone. 

Loss of time at the point of getting 
press proofs is by no means uncom- 
mon. The proofreader can help to 
minimize the expensive delays. 
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Not So Fast! 


Denominate numbers have plurals, don’t 
they? “Two-dozen eggs” sounds all right 
to me; “two dozen of eggs” doesn’t. “Two- 
dozen” is a compound adjective. In “two 
dozen of” “dozen” and “‘two” should agree 
in number. To my ear it sounds as illiterate 
to say “ten ton of coal” as to say “ten man,” 
“five brother.” Please enlighten me if you 
will.—Florida. 

You may not be lost in the dark, 
but you are rambling in the twilight. 
Millions of mighty fine people who 
never went to Harvard say “ten ton of 
coal”—and by golly, they’re more 
likely to have it in the bin than some 
of those who think them illiterate 
(which of course does not prove a 
thing about grammar). 

“Ten man,” “five brother” are of 
course wrong, as plurals. Each of 
these nouns has its own definitely 
fixed plural form, “men,” “brothers.” 
There is no twilight zone here until 
you get into the field of the com- 
pound adjective, “a ten-man team,” 
“a five-brother partnership.” Then 
the only argument is over use of the 
hyphen; a matter of style. 

Grammatically, the plural of “ton” 
is “tons,” but there’s a powerful 
idiom back of “five ton,” “two 
bushel.” I don’t want to seem illiter- 
ate, and I certainly don’t want to be 
pedantic. Let’s distinguish between 
style in printing and simple decency 
in recognizing popular and quite re- 
spectable usage. Let’s print, on our 
own hook, “two bushels’—but let’s 
not hurt our farmer friend’s feelings 
by turning down his kindly offer of 
“two bushel” of potatoes. 

Beneath the fooling do you get the 
real meaning of this? It’s good, 
sound advice! 


W hat’s the Kick? 


Speaking of divisions, what do you think 
of this, from an article headed “The One 
Hundred Percent American,” in The Read- 
ers Digest, condensed from its original 
form in The American Mercury of April, 
1937 ?—New Jersey. 

“This” is a clipping that shows 
the first paragraph of the article, be- 
ginning this way: 


—_— the average Ameri- 
can’s pride in things Amer- 
ican, some insidious foreign 
ideas have already... 


After looking at this every way, 
including upside down, I just can’t 
see what’s wrong with the division. 
“American” can be divided before or 
after the vowel, because the “i” is a 
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syllable all by itself. Probably the 
criticism intended is typographical 
rather than based on the rules of divi- 
sion; that is, it reflects the critic’s dis- 
like for hyphens at the ends of 
consecutive lines. That it doesn’t 
look so hot I admit; but possibly the 
Digest editor wanted to keep the 
opening sentence just as it was in the 
original. Not having seen the origi- 
nal, I can’t say; but that’s the way it 
looks, as the query comes. 


End of the Line—So What? 

Apropos the Minnesota correspondent 
who thinks we should print along to the 
end of the line and stop wherever that finds 
us, you might get a laugh out of what I 
have just been working out for myself by 
his rule. 

I copyedit articles for a religious maga- 
zine. This sentence came under my eye: 

... the church 
has continued to prosper as it has pre- 
ached the story of redeeming grace. 

I imagine I would “pre-ake” today if I 
had to go into the dentist’s chair tomorrow. 
But if I had to preach the Gospel, I would 
do it in one syllable.—Florida. 

Thanks. This is a good example of 
what happens under a divide-as-you- 
please system. Perhaps it will show 
some of the scoffers and doubters 
that word division is not just a mat- 
ter of fussiness. 


Echo of an Error 

In January Proofroom you imply that 
ordinarily the word “keep” in “One of the 
things which keep us from,” and such locu- 
tions, should be singular, “keeps.” Having 
always considered such a word group to be 
grammatically equivalent to “Of the things 
which (things) keep us from ..., one is 

..» I am asking for more light on the 
situation. I seem to have been asleep while 
grammar has run on.—lIllinois. 

Mister, I fear you are just a bit 
sarcastic here. To get it straight, let 
me say it was I, not you, that slept. 
The ruling was directly contrary to 
my practice and my departmental 
rulings. You don’t even need to sup- 
ply the repeated noun to make the 
case: “things which keep” is enough. 
Of course there are similar wordings 
in which “one” really would be the 
subject and the verb would have to be 
singular to match it, and my mind 
slipped a cog and said just the wrong 
thing. If that never happens to you— 
well, you’re a better man than I am, 
Gunga Dhin! I’m disgusted with my- 
self for stubbing the editorial toe on 
this perfectly visible obstacle, but 
there is some compensation in a dem- 
onstration that readers are so alert 
in detecting error, and so neatly in 
step with the department. 





An Old Troublemaker 


Tell me something about division of words. 
I don’t know the A-B-Cs of it.—Ohio. 


This, sir, is Old Man Trouble’s favorite 
child. Division, like compounding, is in a 
haze of conflicting views. Division con- 
sciousness is often lacking—and_fre- 
quently develops spasmodically with no 
result but a further confounding of the 
already existing confusion. 

Examination of business correspon- 
dence or print-shop copy of today would 
show some amazing anarchy in division. 
It is not only the hasty or careless writer 
who divides mechanically, breaking the 
words wherever the typewritten line ends. 
Many otherwise respectable writers in- 
dulge in this lawless way. 

Away down at the bottom of this vexed 
subject is the fact that there are two dif- 
ferent starts which may be taken: division 
on an etymological base, and division ac- 
cording to pronunciation. The former is 
more in favor in British usage; the latter, 
in American style. 

We syllabicate de-struc-tive because we 
pronounce the word that way. There isn’t 
a word destruct to which we simply add 
an -ive. Do you get it? 

The deciding factors in pronunciation, 
hence in syllabication and division in 
print, are the length of vowels and the ac- 
cent. In the front matter of the diction- 
aries you will find these matters resolved 
into rules of practice. 

Some of the books on punctuation, and 
some of the more ambitious stylebooks, 
present such rules, too. 

In moving back East from Pittsburgh 
my papers got pretty well mixed up, and 
I cannot at the moment locate my copy of 
THE INLAND PRINTER’S price list. No 
doubt it contains items that would inter- 
est this querist, and he is advised to write 
to the home office in Chicago for it. 


Long, But Worth While 


In the December issue you excused yourself 
for using “guarantee” as a noun by asking, “Can 
fifty million people be wrong?” The answer is, 
They can, and are. And fifty million are wrong 
in splitting the infinitive, notwithstanding you 
invariably rule against the custom. You can’t 
conjugate the verb “to be” by any rule which 
will admit the splitting of the infinitive. 

You should use your high offices to correct 
these errors by the general public. 

You are reminded that those of us who march 
out on the firing-line are looking to our captain 
(you) for leadership. And you are reminded 
that there must be a standard of morality and 
righteousness. If you endeavor to chart your 
course by “common usage” (your expression) 
you will come to grief. 

Common usage can’t cure a wrong. No one 
knows this better than yourself. Yet you excuse 
yourself for misusing a word on the plea of 
common usage. I deplore and protest. 
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In all matters of righteousness I refer to Holy 
Writ. In all matters of diction I refer to the 
dictionary as my guide. Shall I junk the Scrip- 
ture and depend on common usage? Shall I dis- 
card the dictionary and be governed by the 
customs of the people? —Arkansas. 

While I can’t take my friend in Arkan- 
sas quite as seriously as he takes himself 
(and me), I do find much food for 
thought in his letter. It is pleasing to know 
that my rulings are well regarded. Per- 
haps this regard is due in large part to 
the fact that they are (in the main) liberal 
rulings. And that’s no disgrace! 

Certainly I do not favor sloppy expres- 
sion, though I tdo like expression to be 
at least sufficiently free and easy to be 
entertaining to the hearer or reader, as 
well as informative. I think when my 
articles can be read with some pleasure 
they are much more sure to have some of 
the helpfulness I try to put into them. 

I do not say that common usage is the 
sole criterion, but I do say that the lan- 
guage belongs to the people, and they 
shape it. Such influence as I may have 
will be used for good shaping —but never 
for making our speech dull, formal, stiff, 
and heavy. Why should we do that? 

Long ago, when I was a very small boy, 
my learned grandfather, Francis A. Teall, 
heard me speak of the Bible as a “dibby” 
book. He asked why I thought it “dibby.” 
I said, “I like the way they say things.” 
The old gentleman was delighted. And I 
say now to our friend in Arkansas, No, 
don’t “junk” Holy Writ. It would do a lot 
of us a lot of good to read it more fre- 
quently and more thoroughly. Inciden- 
tally, it would purify our English. 

Having myself done a goodly amount 
of dictionary work, I know how human 
that scripture is. But “Proofroom” has 
never advised its readers to keep away 
from the dictionary, and never will. 

And Webster stigmatizes junk v. t. as 
slang. What do you think of that? 

In English you can use almost any 
noun as a verb, almost any verb as a 
noun. Here’s a house—I’ll house you in 
it. You go, I go—we’ll have a go at it. 

Yes, sir, it’s a great old language—and 
common usage shapes it. 


Dictionary Reading 

Is dictionary work really as hard as they say? 
I'd like to try it—Maine. 

It is very exacting. Absolute accuracy 
is expected. The reader must be ever 
alert, and he must never make a mark 
without knowing it’s right. 

To certain types of minds, of course, a 
scrupulous approach to print is almost 
as instinctive as breathing. 


Again, “‘A Xmas” 

In looking over some old INLAND Print- 
ERS I saw a query, and your reply, about 
“a” or “an” Xmas card. You ruled for “an,” 
but you do not convince me. “Xmas” means 
Christmas, and you don’t say “an Christ- 
mas card.” To my mind, that just about 
settles it-—Maine. 

Bei mir bist du schoen but mis- 
guided. Do let me warn you, in 
friendly fashion, against the danger 
of determining such matters on such 
grounds. It’s the opening sound of 
the word that governs use of “a” or 
“an,” not the meaning; and your rea- 
soning would be good only if all 
synonyms began with same letter. 
Which they distinctly do not. 

Look: I wrote “Meet Mr. Hyphen,” 
and it was published by the Funk & 
Wagnalls Company. That makes me 
a Funk & Wagnalls author. But sup- 
pose we were to speak of the firm as 
the F. & W. Company. Well—then I 
would be an F. & W. author. What 
you say in using the initials instead 
of the full name is “Eff,” and as it 
begins with a vowel sound, it must 
be preceded by “an.” The same is 
true of “Xmas,” as I see it. 


Grammar Is Grammar ! 

Extract from a newspaper article: “The 
greatest common enemy is the employes of 
the company.” In this case should the 
singular “is” be employed, or the plural 
“are”? It seems to me “employes” is the 
gist of the matter, and not the designation 
“enemy.” Would it not sound better to say 
“The employes are the greatest common 
enemy ?”—Kentucky. 

This brings us down to hard pan. 
You can say a fact isn’t so—but it 
still is so. You can say the brick wall 
isn’t there—and give your head a 
dirty bump against it. Grammar is 
grammar, and all the twisting and 
turning of words in a sentence won’t 
change their real relationship. No- 
body likes fixed rules less than I, but 
I do have respect for a fact. Like the 
man with only one shirt, you “can’t 
change it.” 

“Enemy” is singular, “employes” 
is plural. Grammar bridges the gap 
neatly. “Enemy” as a singular sub- 
ject requires a singular verb. “The 
greatest common enemy is.” Well— 
what is it? It is the employes. We hop 
over to the plural without effort. That 
is one of the beauties of language— 
and grammar. The sentence as given 
is absolutely okay. 

But, says you, “Would it not sound 
better to say “The employes are the 
greatest common enemy’?” And the 


answer is, It would. The toe-stubber 
is still there; ‘‘employes” is still 
plural, “enemy” is still singular. But 
the set-up does get into the ordinary 
mind a bit more easily, somehow or 
other. I don’t know just why, but 
it’s so. 

However, please note this: Gram- 
matical reconstruction and rewriting 
are two different things. The gram- 
mar of this sentence as given is im- 
peccable; rewriting would effect a 
real improvement. Why blame gram- 
mar for the difficulty? 

P. S.—No doubt the true explana- 
tion is that “enemy” is a noun that 
can be used either as a straight sin- 
gular or as a collective, with singular 
form and plural sense. 


Marginal Shorthand 


Every now and then I get out my back 
numbers of I. P. and look them over. They 
always seem fresh and new, no matter what 
the date. In one I noticed and liked your 
suggestion of putting two or more up-and- 
down lines beside a correction to indicate 
repetition of that correction in the same 
line-—Oregon. 

Yes, it’s good, especially where the 
marking is closely limited as to space 
in the margins and a good many 
marks have to be made. Of course 
the object of the reader as he marks 
must be to make it as easy as possible 
for the person making the correc- 
tions in the type to see just what is 
wanted. If the marks are scattered 
about in disorder and confusion, his 
task is difficult indeed, much time is 
lost and much motion wasted, and 
the danger of new error is increased. 

The making of little extra vertical 
marks to indicate repetition of a cor- 
rection is a handy sort of shorthand 
by which the proofreader communi- 
cates with the operator. It works 
nicely in a line in which there are 
two or three deletes or two or three 
commas go in—if there are not other 
changes in the line to complicate the 
situation. Like all styles of marking, 
it must be used intelligently and with 
the prime purpose of making every- 
thing clear to the type corrector. 


The Wavy Underlining 

In this shop there would have been no 
question about a wavy line under a word 
meaning boldface.—Michigan. 

This goes back to a little discus- 
sion we had quite a few months ago. 
I think the wavy line for boldface is 
in quite general use. One (straight) 
line for italics, two for small caps, 
three for caps, and the wavy for bold. 
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TYPE SHOULD JIBE WITH PICTURE 


MPRESSED WITH the good work be- 
I ing done by the British Typogra- 
phers Guild in stimulating recognition 
of good typography, J. A. Corey, man- 
aging director of the Nickeloid Elec- 
trotype Company, Limited, of London, 
arrived at the decision that members 
of the guild and his company could 
coéperate to advantage in 
an effort to demonstrate how 
typography should harmon- 
ize with the illustration in 
any piece of printed matter. 

While the Nickeloid Elec- 
trotype Company, in addi- 
tion to making electrotypes, 
also makes process plates, 
does advertising typogra- 
phy, photography, and cre- 
ative art work, Mr. Corey’s 
interest in the subject was 
based primarily on his feel- 
ing that the finest craftsman- 
ship of the process engraver 
is too frequently depreci- 
ated through the use of 
poorly selected type faces. 

The British Typographers 
Guild is an association of 
practical typographers, all 
of whom are craftsmen in 
the truest sense. The main 
objective of the guild is to 
bring about a true under- 
standing of the importance 
of typography among print- 
ers, advertising agents, ad- 
vertisers and the buyers of 
printing. The guild was 
founded in May, 1928, by 
Vincent Steer and six other 
enthusiastic typographers. 
Every applicant for mem- 
bership must pass an exact- 
ing layout test, hence the 
membership embraces not 
theorists, but true, practical, 
skilled typographers cap- 
able of furthering the aims 
of the guild. 

So it was a happy combi- 
nation that resulted when 





Mr. Corey, with his high aims, secured 
the codperation of the guild in a con- 
test, open to the members of the guild, 
with a view to demonstrating how type 
can be brought into fullest harmony 
with the illustration. Twelve illustra- 
tions, both line and halftone, were 
selected as being most suited for the 
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Prize winners in a contest for the 
best harmony between illustra- 
tion and typography, sponsored 
by English firm and British Ty- 
pographers Guild. First prize, 
upper left; two second prizes, 
upper right and lower right; 
third prize, shown at lower left. 
Certificates were also awarded 
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purpose, and proofs with specially 
written copy appropriate to each illus- 
tration were sent to each member of 
the guild, with the request that they 
design advertisements embodying the 
specified illustrations and copy, sub- 
mitting any number of entries they de- 
sired out of the twelve selections. 
Ninety-eight designs were thus sub- 
mitted, all of a high typographical 
standard, the entries being judged by 
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a jury consisting of Francis Meynell, 
of Mather and Crowther, Limited, and 
The Nonesuch Press; Oliver Simon, 
director of The Curwen Press, Lim- 
ited, and editor of Signature; and 
R. B. Fishenden, M.Sc. (Tech.), 
F.R.P.S., of Lorilleux and Bolton, 
Limited, and editor of The Penrose 
Annual. Three cash prizes were 
awarded the winners, the first going to 
Owen H. Waller of Chemist & Drug- 
gist. Two layouts were selected as be- 
ing of equal merit and entitled to 
second place, so two second prizes 
were awarded, these going to T. Wil- 
son Philip, of J. Walter Thompson 
Company, Limited, London, and Vin- 
cent Steer, of Erwin Wasey, Limited. 
Third prize was awarded to Kenneth 
F. Stewart, of The University Press, 
Oxford. The four winning entries are 
reproduced here. 

The awards were presented at a din- 
ner, at which the members of the guild 
and the judges were the guests of Mr. 
Corey. In addition to the cash prizes, 
certificates were awarded five of the 
members whose entries were consid- 
ered worthy of special mention. A 
proof-marking pencil, inscribed with 
the recipient’s initials, was presented 
to each member who had submitted an 
entry aside from those winning prizes. 

With a view to further disseminat- 
ing the conceptions of the harmony of 
type with illustration as demonstrated 
by the contest, it is the intention of 
Mr. Corey and the Nickeloid Electro- 
type Company to publish the winning 
and specially commended entries in 
brochure form. 

Some excellent thoughts were ex- 
pressed in the short informal talks that 
followed the dinner. Francis Meynell, 
one of the judges, said that fifteen to 
twenty years ago he, with Oliver 
Simon and R. B. Fishenden, the two 
other judges, were waging a battle for 
the recognition of typography. Today, 
conditions are quite different, making 
possible the acceptance of the term 
“typography” in this work-a-day 
world. After all, it was the many who 
mattered, and if the members of the 
guild could do anything to improve 
the mass movement called “printing” 
they were doing something worth 
while, and if they could make any part 
of the job better, they had made their 
contribution to the decency of the 
world, decidedly so. 

Newspapers, said Mr. Meynell, 
were becoming more like feature pa- 
pers every day, and it could almost be 
said they were becoming magazines. It 


was difficult for the designer to pro- 
duce an advertisement which would 
stand up with the editorial displays, so 
perhaps it was possible for them to 
become quiet by contrast, for it has 
been said that whispers were some- 
times heard louder than shouts. 

Another point was emphasized by 
Mr. Meynell later when he said that 
the advertising man employed the lay- 
out man, whereas the printer in many 
cases had neglected doing so and had 
thereby neglected his job. 

Mr. Fishenden emphasized the ur- 
gent need of securing closer codpera- 
tion between the illustrator and the 
layout man. In referring to the entries 
in the contest he said that some of the 
contestants took the illustration as 
static and added type to it which might 
or might not fit, while those who were 
successful achieved better results be- 
cause of direct linkage between the 
type and the illustration, with the re- 
sult that the layout became a part of 
the structure as a whole. A job should 
be planned as a whole at the com- 
mencement, said Mr. Fishenden, and 
there should be greater codperation 
between the departments in making 
the finished job, from the start to the 
last run of the machine. 


x * 


**Return to File’’ 


On a bookplate of Sir Walter Scott 
is this inscription: “Please return this 
book. I find that many of my friends, 
while poor arithmeticians, are excel- 
lent book keepers.” Who has not 
searched for a sheet or card in a file 
without success and later discovered 
that someone else had abstracted the 
item and failed to return it? 

One safeguard is to have a supply of 
printed sheets attached to the cabinet 
containing the file. The sheet might 
read: “Sheet headed was re- 
moved herefrom on 1938, by 
»” or words which may better 
serve the purpose under various con- 
ditions. This printed sheet is properly 
filled out and substituted in the place 
of the sheet removed from the file. 


x * 


T.1. P. in South Africa 


“.... After I am finished with THE 
INLAND PRINTER each month I pass it 
on to the apprentices in the department 
where I work; there is always a 
scramble for the cherished copy.— 


I. H. M., Johannesburg, South Africa. 




















BiaAck VOLTAGE 


There’s plenty of power in a 
can of printers’ ink—provided 
it’s put to use. There’s practi- 
cally no limit to what can be 
accomplished by means of the 
clearly printed word! 

Printers turn on the juice every 
day in behalf of their customers 
—but all too often neglect to 
lift even an inky finger in be- 
half of themselves. Some of 
them say: “Sure, we'd like to 
advertise, but who'll write our 
copy for us?” 

To such men we say: Each 
month, here in THE INLAND 
PRINTER you will find a folder 
written especially for those who 
want a layout and copy ser- 
vice. No charge for the ideas, 
no charge for the copy. Simply 
write and tell us that you'd 
like permission to use the folder 
for your own promotion ... The 
folder, for example, that ap- 
pears on page 42 of this isssue. 


(These illustrations courtesy of 
“Typografia,’’ Czechoslovakia) 
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Look Out For Unsolicited Orders! 


HE UNSOLICITED ORDER and the easy sale are clues to 
j Pteer fraud operations, according to Roy A. Foulke, 
business analyst of Dun & Bradstreet, whose annual pub- 
lication on “Signs of the Times” has been commented on 
by THE INLAND PRINTER in the past. During the past six 
years, Mr. Foulke has studied nearly sixty thousand sets of 
balance sheets in sixty-three lines of business activity and 
has compiled fourteen important and significant ratios for 
each of these business classifications. In an analysis of the 
causes for the decline of profits, he has found two weak- 
nesses in management which are “a dragging brake” upon 
the progress of many commercial and industrial concerns: 
(1) The ease with which credit impostors obtain merchan- 
dise, services; (2) tendency to speculate in inventories. 

As printers do not carry inventories of finished or sal- 
able goods, and limit their inventories of raw materials to 
current needs, the second factor can be eliminated from 
any discussion here. But the first factor, that of credit 
impostors, is of vital importance to all printers because 
that class of customers is one of the principal sources of 
loss in the printing business. Typical examples of fraud 
practiced by such impostors are found in those who “imi- 
tate well known ratings” or in those who “exploit an estab- 
lished credit reputation of a going concern by purchasing 
it and indulging in a deliberate overbuy that results in 
eventual bankruptcy. 

“The business sinner has a timed technique,” says Mr. 
Foulke: Opening of an establishment in anticipation of 
“failing for a profit”; payments for initial purchases on 
discount or prompt terms; wide distribution of unsolicited 
orders, followed by disappearance of the principal into thin 
air. The more he owes, the greater his liabilities when he 
disappears, the more “successful” his operations. 

All of which leads up to the necessity of every printer 
being alert not only in the matter of credits extended to 
customers, but in the “degree of thought and attention 
given to the financial conditions of his own business.” If a 
printing business is to be operated with some degree of 
profit each year, liabilities, receivables, inventories, fixed 
assets, net working capital, and tangible net worth must 
be kept within definite proportions to other items in the 
balance sheet. Mr. Foulke’s studies of the printing balance 
sheets show the more important five-year average ratios to 
be: Current assets to current debt, 3.82 per cent; net profits 
on net sales, 0.13 per cent; net profits on tangible net worth, 
0.16 per cent; turnover of tangible net worth, 2.19 times; 
average collection period fifty-nine days; turnover of net 
working capital, 6.16 times, and fixed assets to tangible net 
worth, 49.04 per cent. With these guides and others readily 
available to printers, the industry ought to steer a much 
better course than it is now doing. 
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Promote Printing by Means of Printing! 


ACH NEW DEVELOPMENT of devices for speeding up 
E production, or for reducing the cost of production, 
brings with it the same feeling of fear on the part of many 
that such devices will encroach upon, and perhaps entirely 
disrupt, established methods of operation. That feeling has 
persisted down through the ages; we have observed it re- 
peatedly in our own field of printing. When duplicating 
devices and other office printing machines made their ap- 
pearance, fear ran rampant throughout the industry, and 
many anticipated loss of a large portion of their volume. 

Now it is true that some business has been lost to such 
machines and other so-called substitute methods; yet 
through the years we have witnessed a continual growth 
in the industry, in the numbers employed, in the total 
volume of production, and in the general use of the printer’s 
product. Statistics, as we recall them, showed a constant 
increase for the industry up to 1929, when the bubble burst, 
that year showing the greatest dollar volume of printed 
matter produced in all history. 

At the present time we are hearing rumblings of fear 
over what the new automatic-spacing typewriters are going 
to do to typesetting. They will have some effect. of that 
there is no doubt. We confess, though, that we are unable 
to work up any degree of excitement over the possibility 
of their ultimate effect being detrimental to the industry. 

One thing is certain: printing must be produced—it must 
be used—business must have printed matter to continue 
operation and the building up of volume of production. 
Civilized peoples must have printing to continue their 
educational processes. Printed matter will be produced in 
some form or other, and efforts will be continued to pro- 
duce it at the lowest cost consistent with purposes. 

The question is, what can printers do about it? Well, we 
submit, they can do plenty. Individually and collectively, 
printers can and should promote their product by the use 
of their product—demonstrating that good printing, con- 
sistent with its purpose, is the best printing; that better 
results will be secured from the use of properly prepared 
printed matter; that profits will be proportionately in- 
creased as the better grades of printing and papers are used. 

Continued use of printed matter in its various forms has 
been the basic factor in the building up of all our large 
industrial institutions, just as it has been the basic factor 
in the continued advance of many other phases of our 
present civilization. And so it will continue. 

No matter how hard they try, printers can never prevent 
the introduction of methods for speeding up production 
and reducing cost. But they can take advantage of new and 
improved devices and methods, adapting them to their own 
individual schemes of production, and controlling their 
own methods accordingly. 
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One Generation to the Next 


HE ENGINEERS have done wonderful things to our print- 
Ting devices during the past quarter-century. Mechan- 
ically, we print better and faster and with more artistry. 
Speedier machines give better service in deliveries. Above 
all, the annual volume of printed matter turned out is 
greater by many figures than it was a generation back. 

But are printers today making more money than did the 
printers of yesterday? Is the percentage of profit larger? 
Is printing management doing a better job now than it did 
when the cost system was inaugurated in 1909? Has the 
last generation passed on to the present generation any 
great amount of knowledge our fathers worked so hard to 
obtain—knowledge of cost finding, of estimating, of ac- 
counting, of salesmanship? 

Did the “educational classes” of the century’s teens and 
twenties contribute a generation of young men, trained to 
the high degree necessary to take over the responsibilities 
of today? Are our present leaders equal to the old? In 
short, has the one generation done a good job in preparing 
the next for carrying on? 

Every reader of this page has his own answer. Let him 
express himself in a hundred or two words and mail them 
to the editor. It will be worth while to hear from the veterans 
and from the rookies. Out of all the praise and censure 
may come some valuable ideas as to how the present gen- 
eration may prepare our present-day youngsters for their 
responsibilities when they “take over.”” Come now, are 
present-day printers doing what they should to make their 
business more profitable; to train the new generation to be 
successful in its turn; to advance the artistry and power 
of printing; to make us all proud that we are printers? 
We'd like to know. 


Merging Plant and Personnel 


HE PLAN OF MERGING or consolidating the physical 
yj gone of printing plants is not new; and when 
worn-out or obsolete machines have been discarded and 
only the modern and more up-to-date retained in service, 
the result from a physical standpoint generally has been 
good. But the merging of the management personnel is more 
difficult, and when tried has often worked hardships on the 
less influential, less skilful, and less competent persons, 
who held jobs with their old concerns but who no longer 
were desirable or needed in the resulting merger. The one 
person who does the estimating or the shipping or the 
bookkeeping for one concern may be superfluous in a 
merger where one of the cardinal principles is to save 
money by eliminating extra help. One person may be a 
whole “estimating department” for a small printing con- 
cern, but when six such persons are brought together from 
six such concerns, the resulting department has more ca- 
pacity than is required by the resulting merger. Conse- 
quently the excess help must either be placed in some other 
job or let out entirely. The same may be true for shipping 
clerks, cost clerks, bookkeepers, and others. 

It is quite probable that salesmen, if they be good ones, 
will be retained; and perhaps one may be selected to man- 
age and direct the others, thereby codrdinating the efforts 
of all salesmen brought together from merging units. 


But the chief difficulty in personnel mergers is finding 
places for the proprietors themselves. More mergers of 
printing plants would have been effected in times past, had 
it been possible to fit into the picture all of the proprietors, 
partners, and managing stockholders. Of course there is 
always a place for a good general manager and a good 
superintendent of production; and if the merger be large 
enough, there is a place for a good maintenance man, a 
good buyer of materials, and perhaps one or two other 
key men. But in a merger of six concerns, each having from 
one to three proprietors or partners, all of whom think 
they are good at their jobs, there will be plenty of difficulty 
in finding suitable places for eight or ten or twelve persons, 
who have been used to filling administrative or executive 
positions, without keeping the overhead expense as high as, 
if not higher than, in the combined units before merger. 

To those who encounter such difficulties, suggestion is 
ventured that every person who has ability and aptitude 
for creating and selling the printed product should be 
assigned to the sales department, for sales is the great 
desideratum when production capacity has been expanded 
by merger. Increased plant must have increased volume, 
and pressure must be put on selling the product. When that 
is done, there will be places for the mechanical personnel. 


Freedom of the Press Upheld 


HE PRESS in its historic connotation comprehends 
"as sort of publication which affords a vehicle of 
information and opinion.” Thus the Supreme Court of the 
United States brackets “circulars, handbooks, advertising 
literature of any kind” with advertising, American news- 
papers, and other periodicals. The decision of the court 
stands stedfastly against assaults on the freedom of the 
press, as commonly understood, freedom of advertising and 
freedom of all other types of literature. 

Griffin, Georgia, passed an ordinance requiring written 
permission of city authorities for distribution of printed 
matter to homes and business places. 

“The ordinance cannot be saved,” said the decision, “‘be- 
cause it relates to distribution and not to publication. 
Liberty of circulating is as essential to freedom of the press 
as liberty of publishing; indeed, without the circulation, 
the publication would be of little value.” 

The decision is an important one, in view of the fact that 
many towns and villages have attempted to stop distribu- 
tion of literature of many kinds by passing so-called 
“nuisance” ordinances. The court declared that freedom 
of speech and freedom of the press, as guaranteed by the 
first amendment to the Constitution, are among funda- 
mental personal rights and liberties, and that no state, 
under the fourteenth amendment, shall make or enforce any 
law which shall abridge the privileges or immunities of 
citizens. Such state laws or town ordinances strike at the 
very foundation of thy freedom of the press by subjecting 
it to license ag@f ceng#rship, and it is against such licensing 
gle for freedom of the press is con- 
ally, the liberty of the press became 
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warehouse built under Brooklyn Bridge. And other items, from various sources * 


SPECTROFLEX—When photographers 
“shoot” a subject from below eye level, pro- 
vided the camera angle is sufficient, consid- 
erable height can be added to the photo- 
graphed subject. Fashion cameramen often 
apply this trick to overcome, to a slight 
degree, the “stubbiness” of the human fig- 
ure, which does not measure up to the artist’s 
conception of perfect proportions in so far as 
height is concerned. The only drawback to 
the full success of this below-eye-level pho- 
tography is that it creates noticeable distor- 
tion. Now, however, comes “Spectroflex” a 
process of photographic elongation in which 
the height of the photographed subject can 
be increased without increasing the width 
of the picture at any point. A striking dem- 
onstration of the process appears in the May 
issue of More Business, published by the 
American Photo-Engravers Association, un- 
der the direction of Louis Flader. . . . page 
of photographs and “Spectroflexing” by 
Pagano, Incorporated, New York City, is 
well worth looking at. 


MANAGEMENT—Believing that it can 
render greatest service in bringing about an 
understanding of the complexities confront- 
ing management today, the International 
Management Congress called to meet in 
Washington, D.C., in September, plans to de- 
vote its sessions not only to the advancement 
of management practice but also to the pro- 
motion of a better understanding of the 
economic and social forces affecting business 
enterprise in present society. The sessions 
are to be both general and technical. The 
general sessions will introduce the American 
and foreign points of view on social and 
economic aspects of management in order to 
clarify its broader ‘responsibilities and pro- 
vide bases for judging current practices. 
There will be six series of simultaneous tech- 
nical sessions providing for discussions of 
recent developments in management tech- 
niques and approaches. 


RUSSIAN PRESS—Russia is made up of 
many separate nationalities each having its 
own language or dialect. Many of these 
nationalities formerly had no written lan- 
guage, and had to have alphabets and words 
created for them before they could acquire 
a press of their own. In spite of the difficulty 
of having to print matter in numerous lan- 
guages, the growth of the press in many 
communities in recent years is said to have 
been truly remarkable. For example, Soviet 
Abkhazia in 1928 possessed six periodical 
publications; in 1936 the number had in- 
creased to 93 (newspapers and journals). In 
Kazakhstan, the number of periodicals pub- 
lished in the native language increased from 
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three in 1928 to 326 in 1936, and in Moldavia 
from eight to 133 during the same period. 
Similar figures, it is reported, might be cited 
for other parts of the country. 


KRAFT—Leslie Burgin, England’s min- 
ister ef transport, reports a novel use of 
paper in road building in Germany. First, 
the subsoil is thoroughly rolled until it is 
impossible to compress it another fraction of 
an inch. Then long, wide sheets of stout 
Kraft paper are unrolled on top of this sub- 
soil or road bed. On top of this “sheet of 
paper” is poured the concrete. The paper 
prevents the concrete from closing too inti- 
mately with the subsoil, giving the road a 
“certain springiness.” The surface is finished 
as smooth as a dancing floor. 


IDIOM—Purporting to be “the greatest 
collection of idiom in the world,” the Scottish 
National Dictionary is in course of prepara- 
tion by Dr. William Grant, of Aberdeen, who 
aims to make it a living history of Scotland— 
showing the customs and home life of the 
people and keeping alive Scottish idiom and 
words used by Robert Burns, Sir Walter 
Scott, John Galt, John Fergusson, and others 
in their immortal works. 

What would you make of this? —“There 
is a quinzi in oor kwintra ca’d the Cadrach, 
far it dang ohn upplt or divallt sax ooks 
in the month of Merch.” 

Translated by Dr. Grant, this is what it 
all means: “There is a corner in our coun- 
try called the cadrach, where it pelted 
(rained) without a cloud rising or the rain 
ceasing six weeks in the month of March.” 


WHAT’S THE LAW ?—The United States 
Government has undertaken a survey to ob- 
tain legal and economic data concerning 
laws on state statute books and to make such 
data available in useful form to all federal 
and state governmental agencies, trade asso- 
ciations, businessmen, lawyers, students and 
teachers of law and marketing. Through the 
cooperation of trade and consumers’ associa- 
tions and individual business organizations, 
information will be sought relative to the 
effects of these laws on trade and consumer 
price levels, and upon established advertis- 
ing and other merchandising policies. 


GOTHAM’S PRINT—New York City ex- 
pends annually for printing approximately 
one and a half million dollars, divided as 
follows: Annual city record and supple- 
ments, $400,000; legal printing, $100,000; 
general printing, $750,000; printing for re- 
lief purposes, $250,000. With exception of 
the legal printing, all printing requirements 


To look taller, try “Spectroflexing.” Kraft paper for road building. Fireproof 


are purchased on competitive bids, publicly 
opened at a fixed time and place. A number 
of acceptable law-printing establishments do 
the legal printing at a scale of prices and 
under set rules and regulations. 

Each city department is given an appro- 
priation for its estimated amount of printing 
requirements and the printing is purchased 
by the department of purchase and charged 
against the respective appropriation. The 
department of purchase uses the “thousand- 
em basis” in purchases of printing—not, 
however, without developing certain weak- 
nesses which the department is trying to cor- 
rect. Where letterpress and lithography each 
can do the work required equally well, bids 
are solicited on an alternate basis and 
awarded to the lowest bidder. 

Deliveries are made to a large fireproof 
warehouse beneath the Brooklyn Bridge, 
where facilities for handling are thoroughly 
modern. All printing must be packaged in 
relatively small containers and clearly iden- 
tified according to department for which 
intended, the extra charges being included 
in the bid price. Standard mill brands of 
paper are specified. 


PRESSWORK—The Russian poet, Push- 
kin, who died a hundred years ago, is cele- 
brated for the large number of editions of 
his works published during the century. 
Since 1917, there are said to have been 250 
editions of his works, numbering nine million 
copies. Presswork indeed! 


EAR AND EYE—Will people eventually 
give up the habit of reading altogether and 
depend entirely upon broadcasting and tele- 
vision? Yes! say some enthusiastic prognos- 
ticators; while on the other hand there is 
opinion, for example, such as Archbishop 
Downey’s, of Liverpool, England. Says Dr. 
Downey anent this matter: 

“T am one of those who think that listen- 
ing-in will never oust the habit of reading, 
and that only in the harmonious blending 
of the spoken and written word is the power 
of the publicist at its highest. 

“Tn the first place the spoken word is fleet- 
ing and soon forgotten, whilst the printed 
word remains and tends to anchor itself in 
the mind. 

“In the second place, the printed word 
makes irresistible appeal to the reflective 
mind of the studious who love to browse in 
peace and quiet. For such as these, reading 
stands in the place of good company. All the 
many moderns know about the past or want 
to know about it is that it isn’t the present. 
And yet the past holds patent lessons for 
us all. By reading a man makes himself con- 
temporary with the sages of antiquity.” 
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D..... June and July you can buy ATF type at 15% off list, then get a quantity 


discount ranging from 5 to 20% on top of that. Your discounts can total as much as 32%—the 


more you buy, the more you save... This is no clearance sale. The 15% discount applies to all 
type faces in the Handy Index and Price List No. 15, including such up-to-the-minute faces as 
the Kaufmanns, Onyx, Empire, Bernhard Modern, even brand-new Lydian... Take advantage of 
this special discount offer. Check your cases today. Stock up on the items that are low, add 
those smart new ATF faces that mean increased business for you... All you have to do is send 


your order to our nearest Branch before July 3lst—or ask your ATF Salesman—and SAVE! 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS - Elizabeth, N. J. 





TWENTY-THREE PRINCIPAL CITIES 









ATF establishes the next typographic trend with 


~LYDIAN 


& LYDIAN ITALIC 


... two-timely new designs by Warren Chappell 


In these versatile new types an outstanding American 
designer has given a calligraphic interpretation to 
familiar sans-serif letter forms, endowed them with 
the grace traditional to fine pen lettering . . . Their 
unquestioned freshness and legibility, their simplicity 
and sound design, destine Lydian and its original italic 
to wide use and popular favor. You’re going to see 
a lot of Lydian in the years to come... Join the van- 
guard of the new trend. Ask your ATF Salesman for 


an attractive showing of these important new faces 


American Type Founders - Elizabeth, New Jersey 


Branches and Selling Agents in Twenty-three Principal Cities 
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Hoop-HIsERMAN-BropHAG CoMPANY, of 
Charleston, West Virginia—Woodrum’s bro- 
chure, “Your Home,” is a remarkably fine ex- 
ample of design, typography, and presswork, 
the latter especially. 

Timon W. Farrow, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
—“Styling Typography” April blotter of 
Weimer Typesetting Company is very striking 
indeed, text appearing over a four-inch silver 
band extending at an angle from top to bottom, 
pale green flanking this band on the sides. 
The Weimer business card set in Corvinus is 
effective, in fact very characterful. 

H. & J. Pittans & Witson, of Edinburgh, 
Scotland.—The various booklets and catalogs 
you submit, mostly for makers of clothing, 
both men’s and women’s, are of top-notch 
quality so far as mechanics of typesetting and 
presswork are concerned, and are furthermore 
characterful and interesting in format and lay- 
out. The inside pages of “Good Things for 
Christmas” are particularly interesting, with 
sprightly silhouette cartoons in various colors. 

THE SmytH TypesHop, of Oklahoma City, 
Oklahoma.—Your work is excellent from all 
angles, and your brochure, “Advertising 
Types”—beautifully turned out, by the way— 
discloses that you have more of the particu- 
larly smart new modern types than most 
plants in cities the size of yours; indeed, you 
have some which we doubt can be found in 
more than half-a-dozen cities with populations 
of under half a million. Possessing such types 
demonstrates real initiative, and, of course, 
ability and discrimination. Congratulations! 

TripuNé Printing PLant, of Lafayette, 
Louisiana.—As for layout, your blotter “Set- 





“Difference captures attention”-—that’s what the copy says, and that’s 
what the layout demonstrates. This English blotter gets a second look 


ting New Records” is not only interesting but 
very striking. The first line, quoted, is in 
free-hand lettering across the top. Below it 
the word “in,” in small block letters, leads 
to the word “Printing” which, lettered to 
simulate the effect of three-dimension Ludlow 
Umbra, appears in one and one-half inch let- 
ters across the stock and printed over a back- 
ground of repeating rules in red. The matter 
below is unfortunately quite disorderly, and 
due to this fact and the wide variations in 
shapes of types used the effect is quite con- 
fusing. Do you see what we mean? 

AnTHONY HorbeERN AND Sons, LiMiTED, of 
Sydney, Australia—Although it has just 
come to hand, the little calendar-volume, “A 
Bunch of Dates,” produced by your staff last 
Christmas, radiates good cheer and typo- 
graphic friendliness. Thetwenty-page booklet 
(4 by 6) consists of sheets of different-col- 
ored paper, the right-hand pages carrying 
calendar forms and caravan decorations, the 
left-hand pages being devoted to epigrams 
and verse extracts from famous poems com- 
piled by T. J. Redmond. (The decorations 
run across the tops of these pages, too.) This 
makes a charming little holiday token, one 
that friends are glad to receive and happy to 
keep by them for some little time. 

LaMB PRINTING AND STATIONERY Com- 
PANY, Beaumont, Texas.—You did: remark- 
ably good work on the menu for the Newton 
testimonial dinner. With a large page and 
red suede stock used, printed with white ink 
and tied with white cord, the effect is rich, 
colorful, impressive—all three fine qualities. 
Usually it is well to have portraits on left- 


hand pages facing the right, and those on 
right-hand pages facing the left; you have 
disregarded this, but the handling is so good 
otherwise that we shouldn’t, we suppose, men- 
tion the point. Portraits are like vision arrows, 
and as a rule one doesn’t want to direct atten- 
tion out of the book or ad. However, it is better 
to have a portrait face right on a right-hand 
page than left on a left-hand page. 

Tue Heminway Press, of Waterbury, Con- 
necticut.—It has been a long time since we 
have received so many catalogs of such uni- 
form and exceptionally high quality as those 
you send. They are smartly and sanely modern 
in design and character, and therefore impres- 
sive; typography is excellent, with none but 
up-to-date and attractive types employed; and 
colors and papers contribute much to the gen- 
eral effect of quality, of interest, and of strik- 
ing appearance. Add the best presswork pos- 
sible to do and you have an ensemble of 
qualities more than which no printer can de- 
liver in a book. The group reproduced will 
demonstrate that this writer is really modest 
in his acclaim of the merit of your work. Also, 
it will offer suggestions to others, which they 
can to great advantage apply in their own work. 

Witty H. Vater, of Buffalo, New York.— 
While primarily simple and readable, the pro- 
gram for the Buffalo Orpheus Male Choir Ba- 
varia is impressive and attractive, due to the 
use of up-to-date type and the pleasing color 
combination on the cover, a dark and a light 
blue. Despite the breaking of the border at 
one point for extension of the top display line 
of the cover, it is neatly composed. To some 
extent the break in the border and extension of 


37 NORTH HIGH STREET, RERON, OHIO 


Cordially yours, 


The Ahron Typesetting Ca. 


It?s a Government postal card—printed in orange and black; Akron 
uses it for replying to inquiries, and for sending incidental information 
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At the appropriate time, this blotter appeared in the mail. Onto the printed shamrock was fas- 
tened a wearable one for the coat lapel. Service, what? Printed in two greens on a green stock 


the one line into the left margin is compen- 
sated for by the light blue band near the bot- 
tom which extends from the inside line of the 
rule border on the left through the border on 
the right and across and bleeding off the outer 
margin. In other words, the extension of the 
light blue band on the right counterbalances 
the extension of the line to the left near the 
top. In reality, it is an interesting and unusual 
stunt—deserving of applause. 

Printers’ SERVICE COMPANY, of Sioux City, 
Iowa.—Several of your cards and folders are 
top-notch and none is really poor, although a 
couple in one color seem commonplace in com- 
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The added effectiveness that die-cutting gives to a piece of printed matter is usually well worth the extra cost. In the above folder, for example, 
the loose sheets carrying halftones of the merchandise are smartly presented in a sort of folder pocket actually a die-cut single-page flap 
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FUR STORAGE 


Your furs stored in our new frigid storage 
vaults are fully insured against fire, theft 
and deterioration. From the moment they 
are called for by our bonded messenger until 
he returns them, you are assured of that 

competent care for which Uhlemann’s 

has been known for over sixty years. 
Lower summer rates for repairs 
and remodelling your furs 
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UHLEMANN FUR COMPANY 
7M. MADISON, COR. STATE Chicago ENTIRE FOURTH FLOOR 
TELEPHONE CENTRAL 4179 


parison with those in two colors. One, “A New 
Service for You,” combines display type styles 
too widely different. One or the other type, 
Cooper Black or Goudy Bold, should have been 
used for all the major display lines. Double 
rule (thick and thin lines combined) is har- 
monious with Bodoni, Corvinus, and types 
with wide contrast between stems and hair- 
lines. With less contrasting styles—Goudy 
Bold, for example—single rules or parallel 
rules of even weight should be used. The 
folder with a wide band of red at the right, 
with arc of circle showing in a white (paper) 
line on it, is very striking; but the two in 
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Franklin Gothic, featured by solid color 
panels of odd shape, are the best of the lot. 
MERCHANT VENTURERS TECHNICAL COL- 
LEGE, Bristol, England.—-In view of the excel- 
lence of the inside pages of the booklet, “The 
Vision of Mirza,” beautifully set in the grand 
Granjon, we greatly regret to see such a 
weak title on the front cover of blue embossed 
stock. Considering the “weight” of the text- 
page typography, something stronger than 
the two lines of twenty-four-point light-face 
type (Granjon) seems absolutely required. 
The lines in brown ink on the blue stock are 
decidedly too weak. The use of a series of 
rules, graduated in length below the second 
title line to finish out the inverted pyramid 
which the two lines of type imitate, is cheap 
ornament, lacking both in beauty znd inter- 
est. With a cover in keeping with and in key 
with the text pages, the brochure would be 
something to be very proud of. As it stands, 
the cover is the blot on the ’scutcheon. 
PrROHASKA PrintiInc ComPANny, East Saint 
Louis, Ilinois——Rules, borders, and calen- 
dar box are all too strong for the type on your 
March blotier. The combination rule and 
border band on the left-hand side, bleeding 
off at top and bottom, and the similar band 
extending leftward from the calendar panel, 
make a bad joint. Indeed, a neat corner 
where the horizontal meets the vertical band, 
with the vertical ending where it meets the 
horizontal would, we believe, offer great im- 
provement. As the signature group is set 
altogether in capitals we suggest, especially 
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as there is ample room, that the lines be 
spaced farther apart. The difficulty of the 
calendar block being too strong for the type 
of the message would be lessened materially 
if the red panel, over which the figures of 
the calendar are printed, were not quite so 
strong—more still if the figures of the cal- 
endar were in light- rather than bold-face. 

Harvey W. Spanyers, Mascoutah, Illinois. 
—If your name, as author, were tied in with 
the main group near the top—made a part 
of it in fact—the “Wings” cover (a birth 
announcement, by the way) would be de- 
cidedly interesting and effective. As it is, the 
word in relatively very small type near the 
bottom edge of the page seems out of place, 
especially as it is so near the edge that 
side margins are much too wide in relation 
to bottom margin. While the rules at right 
and bottom of type on the title page create 
an interesting effect, they are too prominent 
in relation to the type, between the various 
lines of which there is inadequate size con- 
trast. The copy of the title page is very inter- 
esting indeed, reading as follows: “Third 
Ed (Add) ition, Nancy Joan, or ‘Wings Over 
413 and so forth.’ Mr. and Mrs. Harvey W. 
Spanyers, Co-Authors, Authors of ‘Richard 
Harvey’ and ‘Patricia Lou,’ 8 lbs. 4 oz.— 
Mascoutah, Ills.—10 a.m., Copyright April 
21, 1938.” Amusing angle! 

FRANK Situ, Junior, of Grand Junction, 
Colorado.—While the general effect of the 
menu of Hotel D’Hamburger on red stock 
is striking, it is unfortunately too much so. 
With rules and bullets in silver predominat- 
ing and overbalancing the type, which should 
stand supreme, the “Message” doesn’t get 
over instantly as it should. Indeed, the wide 
separation of the different units which do 
not hang together as one pattern creates a 
complex effect, whereas punch depends on 
unity to a large extent. In short, there are 
too many parts in the form, when the fewer 
there are the better. Condensation rather 
than diffusion should be the rule in the as- 
sembly of type and illustration into design. 
The simplest is nearly always the best. Ex- 
cept for the lines in Nubian, an extra- 








BEASTS OF BURDEN 


Sn along through stream 
and jungle, or velvet and gold 
decked for a Durbar—the elephant 
did the Prince’s heavy work—or 
added to his splendor. The printer 
can smash through the underbrush 
that makes your route tough. He can 


also brighten the gleam of success. 


WM. F. FELL CO. PRINTERS 
1315 CHERRY STREET, PHILADELPHIA 
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Fell’s promotional work is unusually distinctive, and this atmospheric blotter is by no means the 
least of the fine series. Printed in black, with light brown tint areas, on a tan blotter stock 
which suits the whole subject, the blotter makes a fine appeal to the eye, and scores a point 


extended bold, modernistic face, the center 
spread (menu pages) is all right; but this 
overblack, decidedly contrasting style of type 
doesn’t harmonize at all with the monotone 
Kabel generally used for display. 

Frank B. Rosertson, of the Bronx, New 
York.—Your business card is of interesting 
layout. We regret the use of the moderately 
heavy italic between the rules which form a 
band across the top, for the face doesn’t har- 
monize with the featured face, a light square- 
serif style. Again, in view of the large amount 
of white space in the middle of the form, so 
to speak, there is not enough white space 
around the type, especially around the two 
main lines. Distribution of white space de- 
pends for effectiveness on proportion, which 
means neither too little nor too great a variety 
between the amount of open space in one place 
and that in another. The series of six-page 
folders for Eiser is of average quality. Spac- 
ing is too wide between words on some of the 
titles, notably “Paint Now” and “Play at 
Home”—the space between lines being too 
great compared with the space around them. 
In short, the lines should hold together and not 
seem to fly apart as they do when lines are 
closer to the border than to other lines. By 


the same line of reasoning, there should be 
less space between words of a line than be- 
tween lines. While inner pages are neat, the 
display as a rule is too weak in relation to text. 

WESTDALE TECHNICAL SCHOOL, of Hamilton, 
Canada.—As a rule we do not like “incom- 
plete” rule patterns like that on the cover of 
the “Annual Parents’ Night” booklet. If the 
vertical section of the two-sided (carpenter’s 
square) form were extended under the second 
title line, it would seem more purposeful— 
especially if it didn’t come too close to the 
type, as the end of the vertical section now 
does. Such effects as this suggest lack of unity, 
and this adversely affects the close attention 
of readers, though this is not vital where there 
is little copy, as here. We also get the impres- 
sion that type is not strong enough, in view 
of deep brown stock and extensive ornament. 
Typography of text is excellent, but here 
again the rules appear too prominent and with- 
out a definite pattern, and the blue second 
color is too weak for printing type. The lighter 
the color of ink in which type is printed, the 
bolder the type must be. While the gray in 
which the decorative border on inside pages is 
printed is a bit too faint, the program for the 
“Henry IV” performance is very attractive 
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you are responsible as designer or producer. Examples of well designed books, booklets, 
folders, broadsides, posters, stationery, packaging, newspaper and magazine advertisements may be 
entered. The accompanying entry blanks should be completely filled out and sent with your specimens 
to Mr. Ernst F. Detterer, The Newberry Library, 60 W Walton Place, on or before April 25th. Addi- 
tional entry blanks may be had from Mr. Douglas Rader 540 N. Michigan, Superior 5786. The 
exhibition is to include one hundred or more samples of printing produced in Chicrgo during the past 
year. The jury may grant an award or honorable mention to the best exhibit in each classification. 
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Inside spread of a French-folded mailing piece (page size 7 by 634). The novelty here is the solid blue left-hand page which faces the white 
page (white stock) at the right. The cover is also largely white, so that the solid area of bright blue is surprising. Designer: Elmer Jacobs 
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Bright blue and salmon-colored ink on salmon- 


colored stock make this an appealing cover. 
It’s from the house-organ of the Zellerbach Pa- 
per Company—a decidedly wide-awake outfit 


in every way... . Keep up the good work, 
Westdale! You’re headed in the right direction! 

Supertor Printinc Company, Utica, New 
York.—There could scarcely be a_ better 
handling of your “Lincoln Dinner” program. 
It is not, of course, consistent with the present- 
day theory that everything should flash and 
shout. On the other hand, it is neat, readable, 





and dignified; and since it is most improb- 
able that any of the banqueters brought their 
favorite newspaper or magazine to the meet- 
ing, and quite probable that it was the only 
printed matter at the tables, we’re inclined 
to believe it was read and used. As for typo- 
graphical achievement, we feel that a more 
lively treatment would have lingered longer 
in the memory, though it is dubious whether 
that was a point to be achieved. Our point 
about the rather dull (though neat) handling 
might be questioned; but we can imagine no 
one questioning our criticism that too little 
ink was carried. In short, the type matter is 
much too pale, due to use of gray ink when, 
in view of the light tone of the type, black by 
all means should have been used. Unfortu- 
nately, human eyes are not as efficient as 
those of cats; and many humans, due to 
optical weaknesses, wear specs. Visibility is 
as important to legibility, we think, as legi- 
bility itself{—the latter embodying the design 
character and weight of types. The effect, 
however, is good, considering that the item 
is not competitive. 

THE FLEuRON Press, of Cincinnati, Ohio. 
—We’re happy to see you “making the col- 
umn” again, as if you couldn’t—and with 
credit—any time. As you’re one of America’s 
really great typographers and printers, this 
commentator is invariably thrilled, inspired, 
and educated when he sees (all too seldom) 
examples of your craftsmanship. Discrimi- 
nating and able Carl Greer, of the great 
cover-paper-manufacturing house of Beckett, 
assigning sampling portfolios to you is the 
highest of compliments. The portfolio, 
“Beckett Offset,” has the unmistakable ear- 
marks of a great papermaking concern and 
of a great—if not “big”—printer. We won- 
der whether it was you or your client who 

















GRADUATE 
SERVICE 
SCHOLARSHIPS 
in ADVERTISING 


Widespread interest greeted the announcement last spring that 
Northwestern University School of Commerce was inaugurating a 
new educational plan to combine camer study of advertising 
with actual experience in advertising work. 


Advertising pubilentions d described the plan as the ‘first interne- 
” Lead! and 
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struck on the name of “Runwell” for paper 
sampled by the booklet of the Acme Paper 
Company, of Saint Louis. What a name! What 
appeal to the pressman! Had we thought of it, 
we'd have rushed out, trying to sell it. And 
the cover is as intriguing and effective as the 
name, although we wonder if the blue second 
color isn’t perhaps a bit too deep. Really, old 
tutor, since your days with The Caslon Press, 
at Toledo, you’ve improved with age, as old 
wine is supposed to improve. May you live 
long to further inspire and educate those 
working in the greatest of all arts and crafts 
—if not of all industries—PRINTING! 

THE JourNALISM LaBoraTory Press, Lex- 
ington, Virginia—Though we confess we like 
the broad masses of color in geometrical type 
patterns, the bled borders, and the character- 
ful and usually black display types so much 
in vogue today—that is, we like them in their 
place on publicity printing—we confess to be 
charmed by the circulars, book pages, pro- 
gram folders, and announcements you submit, 
all set so perfectly in the remarkably legible 
and beautiful Baskerville and printed so 
evenly, though sometimes a bit weakly, on 
rough-finished papers, some of which are 
subtly toned. Only those to whom the so-called 
modern work is a fetish, or an obsession, would 
condemn your productions for lacking what 
is too often actually nothing more nor less 
than just plain obstreperousness. In any event, 
while one sits in a meeting with program in 
hand, and with no other printing to compete, 
he prefers that the printing before him, first 
of all, be clear and easily readable—if, indeed, 
he doesn’t want it that way always. Conscious- 
ness of format and layout hasn’t yet con- 
tributed to a reader’s comfort in reading, po- 
tent though the factors which make it so may 
be in compelling attention. Mrs. Beatrice 























versities of the country. 


proved candidates. 

















Interesting and effective use of Bodoni gives considerable distinction 
to this bulletin cover. The second color, yellow, adds to the punch 
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ing 
desire for complete details. The Chi- 
cago Federated Advertising Club and the Women’s Advertising 
Club of Chicago immediately took steps to assist the internes who 
would come under this plan. And approximately one hundred 
applications were made by interested students from leading uni- 


The Graduate Division of Northwestern University School of Com- 
merce approved some thirty-five candidates. The advertising staff 
of the school called on advertising firms of the city and secured 
cooperation from nineteen companies, each of which agreed to 
employ one or more internes. Each cooperating company then se- 
lected its own internes from the application blanks of the ap- 


When the fall term opened in September, twenty internes arrived 
to begin a period of eleven months’ work in the Graduate Division 
of the school combined with interneship in Chicago companies. 
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"WILLIAM E. RUDGE’S SONS 











Ingratiating folder (8% by 11) from a top-ranking printer in New York 
City. Black and terra cotta on cream stock. See other pages opposite 
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Warde, advertising impresario of the British 
Monotype Corporation, struck a fine note 
when she said that “typography should be 
invisible.” Obviously, she meant that typog- 
raphy should not obtrude, and not that one 
should be unable to see it. If you expected 
help from us in making your work better, 
we're sorry. Except for the too-faint inking 
of certain items—too faint at least to suit 
one pair of worn eyes—we have but one 
thing to say: your work is of outstanding 
excellence. Keep it up! 

Tue TuRNER Press, Yonkers, New York. 
—Layout of the work you submit is interest- 
ing and effective, with modern ideas prevail- 
ing. However, regardless of the character 
and impressive qualities of this modernism, 
the final result will always be disappointing 
if type combinations are inharmonious, as 
they are, especially, on the title of the Com- 
missioner Parker booklet. Here we have 
three totally unrelated types combined—the 
sparkling Corvinus, with its sharp serifs and 
sharply contrasting stems and hairlines; the 
monotone Girder with its square, block 
serifs; and, finally the (What is it?) cubist 
sans-serif face, which was appreciated by 
some in 1930, perhaps, but by none today. 


MEDIUM MEDIUM 


Service Composition Company 


Chicago 


Humor in selling is neatly exemplified in this specimen—a card (9 by 5%4) printed in red, yellow, 
and black. Vertical panel is black; horizontal panel red; “faces” yellow. Effective reverse type 


If the latter had cut much of a swath when 
it was in vogue for the short time it was, we'd 
have remembered it—we do recall Broadway 
—but the fact that it isn’t remembered, and 
by one constantly thinking about types, must 
mean that it isn’t so hot. And what about 
this: We find a program folder with the dis- 
play, and all of it on the front, printed in 
lemon or process yellow. Really, the color is 
so near the value of the white paper it is 
practically unreadable. For our part, we'll 
forego any such attempt. What’s the use of 
printing what folks will not, or cannot, read? 


Yellow printing on black is fine, and black 
printing on black is not. In short, the ink 
used for printing type matter should provide 
adequate contrast to the background so that 
one can differentiate between them. 

Tue Concorp Press, of Windsor, Ontario. 
—yYour die-cut calendar with tongue and slit 
for standing up on a desk is well done, set in 
up-to-date types, and attractively printed in 
pleasing colors. Such calendars are not infre- 
quently received here; and since this writer 
doesn’t recall having ever seen this type of 
calendar on any desk, he suggests that a sur- 


vey to determine the extent of their use might 
be a good thing. A folder, “Your Printer,” is 
also neatly handled. However, the double rules 
above and below the horizontal band—with 
letters in reverse color—which bleeds off the 
sides on the front, seem superfluous—even 
seem to detract from the character of the band. 
Furthermore, the three units—that band and 
the two lines of type—are too low on the 
page, making it appear bottom-heavy. One 
should not forget that optical illusion which 
makes a line, group of lines, design, or cut 
which is in the exact vertical center appear 


was representative of our work fora lot of famous people. And for cach 
piece we told just how much we had done (such as copy or design) 


WHAT DO YOU MEAN— 
RUDGE HIRED A PRINTER? 


besides printing. That was, and is—the Job of the Month. 

With Rudge working for Rudge we've been growing pretty fast. 
We've now got a lot more clients; 83 of our present accounts have been 
with usa year or more; and our growth since 1933 is suggested by the 
type-towers being built below. 

We'd like to have a look at your product and its market, then talk 
about ideas and copy, illustration and type. That way we, too, can help 
oo of years ago somebody in our company did some figuring. you sell. 

Even then, he found out that more than two-thirds of the 
Rudge clients previous to 1936 were repeat customers. 

This got us all figuring. 

We figured that there must have been a reason why they kept 
coming back. Being business people like Knox the Hatter, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, and The New York Trust Company, it probably was 
something beside just winning prizes.* 

After a lot of swivel chair psychology, we finally came to the 
pretty obvious conclusion that the Knox Hatters, the McCalls, the 
Union Carbiders hired us to help them sell goods. They hired us to help 
them design and print readable, resultful advertising pieces—pieces 
which would, besides, keep right on selling their houses. 

So WE hired a good printer (William E. Rudge’s Sons, to be 
sure) because, after all, we too had an item to sell. 

It wasn’t long before we had started our Job of the Month. We 
set out to show prospects one piece of advertising each month which 


William E. Rudge's Sons’ | 
billing bas shown an 
average yearly increase of 
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*Prizes—In 1936 on the score of successful selling, Rudge pieces won a total of ten prizes. These were 
awards by the Direct Mail Advertising Association, New York Employing Printers Association and 
American Institute of Graphic Arts. In 1937 this increased to 16 prizes. 

Also last year on the score of fine book making the House of Rudge won seven awards. 


Growth of business is here ingeniously portrayed. The fanciful touch 
is neatly blended with the practical statistics—a clever procedure! 
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Rudge has a good story to tell, and tells it in a highly convincing 
manner. This is one of the “Job of the Month” mailings used by Rudge 











LOOKING INTO 
MR. PRINTER 





Keyhole is die-cut in yellow stock of cover so 
that a blue return-reply card can be seen. It’s 
from a four-page letter folder sent by the Print- 
ing Machinery Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio 


to be below the center. In view of that and 
the merits of variety as compared with 
monotony, the center of balance vertically 
should be well above the actual center. The 
ill effect of disregard of balance and propor- 























tion in such respects is even more manifest 
on the back page, where the single line of 
type thereon is a bit below the actual center. 
The effect would be much better if the line 
were very definitely below the center, for 
then proportion, at least, would be evident. 
Good, up-to-date types to a large extent save 
the situation—thus in our remarks the sup- 
pliers of type get a break, though the ad- 
vantages to them are by no means as great 
as to those printers and typographers who 
have the good judgment to keep up-to-date! 

STRAWN AND Company, of Boise, Idaho.— 
While the cover of your anniversary booklet 
is striking and attractive, and halftone press- 
work throughout very good, the appearance 
of text pages with relatively large halftones, 
most of which are bled at least somewhere, 
is not pleasing. Due to the positioning of all 
halftones at the top, and also to the fact 
that the proportions of those facing are unre- 
lated, the ensemble in each case seems to lack 
pattern, and the distribution of white space 
is disproportionate and awkward. Consider- 
ing the fact that the halftones vary greatly 
in size and, especially, in proportions, it 
would have been wise to have placed the one 
on the left-hand page, say, at the bottom and 
that on the right-hand page at the top. Thus 
the difference in the shape of facing cuts 
would not have been so pronounced, and dis- 
tribution of white space over the different 
spreads would have been better balanced. 
Several letterheads are commonplace due to 
selection of types, also to center and static 
layout, and to undue crowding of lines. Note 
how crowding makes the letterhead for the 
Lantz Sliced Cheese Corporation uninviting 
to read—that, and the fact that several of 
the lines are set wholly in caps. Finally, 
contemplate seriously the lines in Broadway, 





its equivalent in appearance, and see if you 
can find a reason to longer defer doing what 
most who bought it have done—specifically, 
throw it in the hell box. If we had done any- 
thing but condemn such monstrous letters 
when they enjoyed a wide vogue for a short 
—oh, so short!—time, our faces would still 
reflect the more than pink glow resulting from 
embarrassment. Finally, it is unfortunate that 
your types and type composition do not 
measure up to the standard of the presswork 
you do, for the latter is very good. 
BookWALTER-BALL-GREATHOUSE PRINTING 
Company, of Indianapolis, Indiana—We’ve 
known for years that the “great” in your 
name was more than just a combination of five 
letters—and we have discovered the why of 
the fact, now that, for the first time so far as 
we recall, you’ve submitted samples of your 
excellent craftsmanship for review. The Dia- 
mond Chain and Manufacturing Company 
must be proud of the chains-and-sprockets cat- 
alog you turned out for them—if there were 
others, we mean the one with lettering gold- 
stamped on black stock of striking pattern, 
some of the gold lettering being embossed. 
Recently we’ve suggested, in fact advocated, 
greater use of one of the most effectual graphic 
arts processes, embossing. Apparently, you 
were in front of us, and also a lot of others, 
for one of the charms of the cover is that 
gold-embossed lettering. Tabular work in most 
books today is usually poorly done—a lost 
art, perhaps, if quality is considered, even as 
embossing and leaf stamping sometimes ap- 
pear to be lost arts. However, the tables in 
this Diamond Book are exceptionally well 
handled, with neat rule joints being the rule 
and not the exception. Line up of figures is as 
good, for rule joints are close and pieced rules 
straight across. As good in its way is the 








thinking — it's our honest conviction based on our own experience. We more 
than doubled our plant during the major depression by just such tactics and 
we consider this present recession ‘as an opportunity fo increase our customers 
and our volume again. * %* We're going after business by telling you 
and thousands of other printing buyers that we can give you better printing 
at lower prices. Whether you're shopping for inserts, folders, broadsides, 
catalogs or displays— we have the equipment to do a perfect job. What's 
more, we can produce by either offset or letterpress and, if you need it, we 
have a plete art departm ready fo furnish everything from layouts to 
finished illustrations. * %* Give us a chance to quofe on your next job — 
we believe we can submit prices that will surprise you! If you haven't a job 
now, then let us help you plan one — our layout service is free — and, re- 
member, it's time for business to speak up! If you will get in touch with us, 
acquainting us with your printing requirements, we will gladly assist you. * 








%* The old, wise farmer used to say, “The time fo raise hogs is when other 


folks are quittin’.” And, in the business world, it has always been during 
slumps and depressions that smart executives have made their biggest gains. 
There's nothing strange about that either, for just good, common “horse- 
sense” will tell you that it's during slow periods that folks are shopping around 
and looking to see if they aren't missing something. * * Right now, 
your prospects are more open minded than they've been for some time. They 
are ready to give your product or your services real consideration. This is 
the time to get new customers by the hatful, to get the jump on your timid 


competitors and leave them far behind. * %* This isn’t theory or wishful 
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A straight-jrom-the-shoulder message on the inside spread of a self-mailing folder (8% by 10%). Colors are salmon and black, on white stock. 
Front cover has a picture of a man asleep with his feet on his desk. Title: “Man not working; waiting for the time when business gets better” 
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booklet, “Speaking of Pictures,” done for the 
Perfect Circle Company, with a cover on red 
suede-finished stock (your cloth binding) 
and die-cut to simulate an effect of pages in 
gold, and with title stamping also in gold 
to further suggest a case-bound book of 
quality. And then we come to the brochure, 
“This is Cercla, Ingenious New Binding, 
With Many Advantages.” It demonstrates 
your ability to work in the new mode, the 
characterful, unmistakably modern motifs 
which, compared with conservative typog- 
raphy, suggests the exotic. However, time, 
or rather, space, is up—so we'll just repeat 
“fine work” and let it go at that. 

Rosert M. CAMPBELL, Portland, Oregon. 
—While the title page, “Colonial Bake 
Shop,” is rather neat, the cut is proportion- 
ately too large for the type, and the measure 
of the group of type above the cut is too 
narrow, being scarcely wider than the cut. 
Old English type must not be letterspaced; 
the space between words must be close. 
There is too much between “Bake” and 
“Shop.” The solid black character of the type 
requires close composition, just as composi- 
tion in light-face roman caps, on the other 
hand, is helped by circumspect Jetterspacing 
and relatively wide space between words. 
We note that on this title page three widely 
different styles of type are used for five lines 
—two in Old English, one in bold Old Style 
Roman, and two in light-face sans-serif type. 
Turning to the inner spread we find the list 
of items set in hard roman caps—and solid. 
All-cap composition should not be set solid, 
ever. While upper- and lower-case composi- 
tion may be solid, the top shoulder of letters 
without ascenders providing the equivalent 
of space between lines, there are no low 
capital letters hence the necessity of leads 
between lines of all-cap composition if the 
effect is not to be too solid, and consequently 
not easily and agreeably readable. 

NATIONAL TYPESETTING CORPORATION, of 
Philadelphia, Pennsylvania.—The two pieces 
of advertising, which are really novelties, are 
good and we can readily see that they would 
be accepted enthusiastically. They show the 
individuality and originality which should 
characterize a typesetting concern, and strike 
that responsive chord which means so much 
in getting over an advertising message. One 
of these pieces is a birth announcement, for 
which a regular stock card was used, the 
front showing a baby’s bottle tied with white 
ribbon and flowers, and carrying the words 
“Announcing the arrival.” A cutout shows 
a baby’s head on a pillow, giving the recip- 
ient the impression he is actually receiving 
a birth announcement from one of his good 
friends. But when the flap is opened, the 
right-hand side, carrying the baby’s face, is 
seen to display the message: “Announcing 
the arrival of a Model No. 23 Linotype Mixer 
on March 28, 1938,” followed by the name of 
the company. On the left side, with the tele- 
phone numbers, are the words: “Come up 
and see me and the rest of the family some- 
time!” this being followed by a list of items 
included in the company’s service. The 
other piece is one of the advertising match 
folders, having the company name and ad- 
dress with a list of its services on the out- 
side. The matches are broad ones, with a 
picture of an operator changing a magazine 
on a linotype machine, while above, with the 
company’s monogram, are the words: “Your 
composing room complete from layout to 
locked-up forms.” 


Rubber Plate Printing 


What Does It Mean to Letterpress Printers? 
Are We Facing a Revolution in Printing? 


Cut Plates 


W.L. MILLET, who has achieved 
such notable success in the field 
of cut rubber plate printing, and 
Harold McCrary of Walraven 
Bros. will tell of their experi- 
ence with this process. They 
will have an exhibit of their 
work and will be able to answer 
all questions. 


Moulded Plates 


Sam J. Kimple and A. E. Herman 
of Dixie Wax Paper Company 
will tell how moulded rubber 
plates have revolutionized their 
production of wax paper prod- 
ucts. They will show sample 
plates, explain the moulding 
process and have a display of 
their analin ink printing with 


Hear how they overcame prob- 
lems of art work, cutting, inks, 
and presswork. 


LEARN OF THE MANY 
ARTISTIC POSSIBILITIES OF 
RUBBER PLATE PRINTING 


these plates. 





























Don’t let anything keep you 
away from this meeting. It is of 
vital importance to you and 
future of letterpress printin: 


At the ¥.M.C. A. May 12, 1938 Dinner at 6:30 
Dallas Club of Printing House Craftsmen 


This is the striking inside spread (red and black) of Dalcraft News, official organ of the Dallas 
Club of Printing House Craftsmen. It’s a French-folded sheet, carrying club news on four pages 
and the announcement poster inside. The design was cut in rubber by W. L. Millet, of Dallas 


THE BLOTTER ror arrit 


* This “B” is Rock- 

well Bold, one of the 

72 type faces which 

vais rs . it uses 

yy. it came to resemble the plan of atwo-cham- to. create printing - 
bered oriental house. from which we tock our"B witha - personality. 


KELLER -CRESCENT COMPANY 


RIVERSIDE AT LOCUST Phone 5146 EVANSVILLE, IND. 


ONE-SHOT publicity splurges, like 
flashy fireworks. may attract passing 
attention but they don't last. To get 
results, you have to keep on remind: 
ing people of your business and what 
it can do for them. One reminder 
that any and every business can use 
with telling’ effect is a blotter. For 22 
years. Keller-Crescent’s own BLOT- 
TER has kept us on speaking terms 
with you, Throughout the year, we 
produce similar inexpensive, purpose: 
ful blotters for scores of ether firms. 
Why not let us suggest a blotter idea 
that will help you “absorb"* more 
business? 
es 


A CHAP who won a hog-calling con 
test recently described the secret of his 
success in this way: “You've got to 
have appeal plus power You've got to 


convince ‘em you've got something for 
‘em.” That's a good maxim for you to 
keep in mind when buying printing, 
too. If your letterheads, shipping la- 
bels, invoices, etc, lack that “come- 
and-get-it” appeal — youll do well to 
investigate Keller-Crescent’s creative 
printing service! 


Doing what can't be done is the glory 
of living — 5. C, Armstrong. 


‘ 
THE tittle house on this BLOTTER 
reminds us that practically every home 
in town will be undergoing some sort 
of face-lifting and renovating this 
month. Now is a good time to sell 

on new things, new ideas! Let 
printing help you tell spring shoppers 
what your business offers them. Our 
complete service: meets every printing 
need — from A to Z! 


In addition to this company’s aggressive series called “Mailing of the Month” (described at the 
right), well planned blotters continue to supplement the sales effort. Dark green and old rose 
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Buc Romans might have called him Orbum Discriminatus. 
You know him as the “public eye.” He is fickle, sensuous 
and lazy, but Mister, he controls buying power and you 
must have his O.K. on your advertising ... or ee... ! 
He used to be easy-picking for any clear, readable printed 
matter. That was when the Maxwell “chummy runabout” 
was the toast of the show. Today, the old gas buggy is 
good only for a laugh. And ordinary printing, by the 
ton, makes a one-way, non-stop trip into oblivion vie 
the sightless wastebasket and unresponsive ‘gutter. 
But, cheer up! The old “peeper" can still be shocked, 
tempted, cajoled, tricked and even insulted into reading 
your advertising. How? With specialized advertising 
service — Akron Type “eye-catching” “ypography. 


yt 
yt . 


,300" 


BEA” typography at ATC te the rnd of the lat 
G * iin special foreign and American type feces, now leborseving 


machines and « limitless capacity for effective, different typo- 
graphic design. Make your space poy. Call us todoy—FR-6175. 


Advertising of the Akron Typesetting Company, Akron, Ohio, not only is a good demonstration 
of how to set type—there’s usually a real idea behind it. From Akron’s monthly Typo Talks 





One of a decidedly clever and unusual series of blotters; blue and black, on white blotter stock 
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FYPES 


DESIGNED, ENGRAVED, & CAST 
AT THE VILLAGE PRESS 








Another Goudy item, collectors! Cover and title page of specimen booklet (6 by 9) printed in 
red and black on gray stock. From the Howard Coggeshall Printing Office, of Utica, New York 


Tue Coster Press, Lrmitep, Heaton 
Mersey, near Manchester, England.—Though 
we do not exactly like the type arrangement 
in your recent advertising piece, carrying 
the title “Pots,” because it seems to be 
rather confusing to read, yet the design is 
in keeping with the spirit of the piece as 
indicated by your introductory page, and 
the piece as a whole surely does show how 
well you can “print anything that really 
wants printing.” Your introductory page 
is interesting and we quote it for the 
benefit of our other readers: “Before you go 
any farther be warned that this pamphlet is 
just another piece of advertising, and that 
of neither the pictures nor the text but just 
their printing. [sic] These pots are not for 
sale, not by us that is, and the words do 
not make any particular sense. We chose 
pots to illustrate because they are, as it were, 
everybody’s cup of tea, and the words we 
have used much as the ancient typefounders 
used Latin, and modern ones use the sayings 
of Confucius, because they look well and 
sound pompous. For the rest just think how 
well we print anything that really wants 
printing.” The printing of the halftones of 
pots, a tea service, a vase, and a lamp, with 
backgrounds in colors, shows mastery of 
presswork, and especially of that difficult 
task of getting proper effects in vignette 
backgrounds, work you have done to per- 
fection. Our compliments and congratula- 
tions on this outstanding production. 

KELLER-CRESCENT Company, of Evansville, 
Indiana—Each “Mailing of the Month” 
specimen you send seems more impressive 
than the last. It certainly is good to see a 
printer stepping out full stride in a self-pro- 
motional campaign, and putting real time, 
thought, and presswork into the job. Your 
dramatic folder enclosing the three-dimen- 
sional die-cut frontispiece for the French 
Lick Springs Hotel book is full of punch and 
surprises. Opening the two flaps of the front 
cover (12 by 15%), decorated with a 
grilled-gate design over which “Mailing of 
the Month” has been printed in red, one 
sees the actual frontispiece specimen, done 
in full colors by offset. In the background 
is the entrance to the hotel; in the fore- 
ground, framed by trees, an attendant stands 
at salute. One would imagine that four sepa- 
rate sheets of paper had been printed, 
die-cut, and superimposed to create the 
scene. But on unfolding the cut-out, one sees 
that it is all in one piece, the dimensional 
effect having been produced by die-cutting 
and a unique folding arrangement. This in- 
genious conception really has to be seen to 
be appreciated. Equally arresting is the big 
folder (12%4 by 17) in which actual counter- 
display jobs have been inserted in pockets. 
On one side is a charming hosiery poster— 
produced by. means of both letterpress and 
offset, as your copy points out—and on the 
other side is a counter card to advertise 
cigars. Both are excellent from all angles— 
conception, design, execution. Like your 
other “giant” mailings, this piece demon- 
strates the value of “sampling.” The series 
as a whole is a prime example of a well 
planned, well controlled, two-fisted, adequate 
campaign. It ought to be a lesson to certain 
of those printers who are altogether too nig- 
gardly with paper, ink, and ideas—when they 
have to pay for them out of their own pockets. 
It ought to be—but will it? Alas, no. In the 
meantime, Keller-Crescent is cutting a wide 
swath. Congratulations! 
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VARIOUS 
VIEWPOINTS 


Opinion is welcome, but no responsibility for views 


stated in this department is assumed by the Editor 





Telling Mr. Teall 


To the Editor: In a recent issue 
of THE INLAND PRINTER, Edward N. 
Teall, the lexicographer, requested 
the youngsters of the proofreading 
profession to submit their comments 
on the present status of affairs in re- 
lation to their individual experi- 
ences. Are they being permitted and 
instructed to turn out the best work 
possible, he asks, or are they being 
restricted by arbitrary handicaps 
which make correct reading impos- 
sible of attainment? 

Although I am an oldster, I would 
like to express a few views on the sub- 
ject, based on many years of associa- 
tion with this important activity. 

In my opinion, print shops are of 
two classes: those which devote 
themselves to the production of 
printed matier par excellence; and 
those which are satisfied with the 
manufacture of such work as may be 
secured through price alone. 

I have been associated with both. 

The shops coming within the first 
category have all copy carefully ed- 
ited before sending it to the compos- 
ing room; proofs are read and reread 
by capable readers; all their marks 
are followed exactly; revises are as 
meticulously scrutinized as are the 
original proofs. Each and every pos- 
sibility for an error is provided 
against; press-sheets are given a 
thorough reading before being re- 
leased for production, they are 
checked twice daily for imperfec- 
tions which might creep in during the 
presswork period. No carelessness or 
confusion can exist under such con- 
sistent conditions. 

In the shops of the second class, 
the procedure is abbreviated, owing 
to the exigencies of the situation—a 
situation which demands every sav- 
ing possible in composition time, su- 
pervision, and production. Copy is 
seldom edited; often proofs are not 
read at all—this little detail being 
left to the customer, and, I ask, how 


long will a discriminating buyer of 
printing stand for such a lack of su- 
pervision? (You know the answer.) 
Then, when proofs are read, it is 
done superficially, and the comps 
make the corrections or not as best 
suits their personal understanding. 
Readers are not permitted to revise 
their proofs, as that takes time, and it 
is assumed that all marks have been 
properly followed. However, there is 
often a mark overlooked in revising, 
and proofs go out full of imperfec- 
tions, to say the least. 

Another cute trick of these second- 
class shops is to ignore all marks ex- 
cept the most necessary ones, in lino- 
type matter, as that saves a lot of re- 
casting and added expense in the cost 
of the job, which is figured so close 
that there is no margin to cover care- 
ful reading and revising. Many a 
time, marks made for the proper 
punctuation of linotype matter are 
disregarded, and the result is a gar- 
bled piece of matter in which the real 
purport is vague or made positively 
incomprehensible through lack of 
the necessary punctuation. 

It is remarkable to what extent the 
“quality” houses go to make their 
production letter-perfect; and to 
what ends the “price” shops go to cut 
corners, save pennies, and secure 
business of the nature they are prone 
to seek.—W. H. Munrok, Chicago. 


A Copy Suggestion 





One of our customers wanted to 
know if we did “Everyday Printing” 
and was surprised to learn that two- 
thirds of our business is based on the 
regular run of letterheads, show cards, 
package inserts, booklets, mailing 
folders, catalogs, cards, broadsides, 
programs, menus, and the like. . . . 
We will be only too glad to estimate 
on any job you may have.... 





Smart copy to back up fine printing from 
The Oshiver Studio Press, of Philadelphia 


Legibility: Still a Debate 

To the Editor: The article, “Wanted: 
Maximum Legibility,” in your February 
issue, carries an ambitious title indeed. 
Though the outcry in 1888 was against 
small type, in all these fifty years we have 
advanced very little, either from the 
standpoint of eye or mind. 

I agree with Mr. Goudy that “our type 
should be pleasantly legible, also”—and 
this is where the trouble begins. What 
may be pleasant to one is obnoxious to 
another; in everyday street parlance, 
“some gentlemen prefer blondes and 
some brunettes,” and both are right. 

Personally, I prefer a type face for 
quick reading—plain, without frills, ten- 
point body, four-point leads between lines 
—and I will call it Century Book. Yes, 
hundreds will disagree with me, but that 
has been my experience and my study. 
For good measure, I would also mention 
that I would like the lines twenty-two 
picas long. 

Going back, we find that most of the 
text books in public schools are set from 
eighteen-point down to ten-point, and the 
majority of them are set in Century Book. 

From this point, I think that the major- 
ity of the reading public, having been 
trained on Century, naturally will find 
Century the most legible, quickest-to-read 
type face. Furthermore, you can put fifty 
persons into one room, give them the 
same amount of reading matter, and only 
a small percentage will finish their given 
pages at one time. So, even that doesn’t 
prove anything. And the same applies to 
visibility in relation to type matter. The 
engineers in the lighting-research labora- 
tories are doing their utmost to eliminate 
eye-strain by means of artificial light, but 
even that does not give maximum leg- 
ibility of type matter. 

It all simmers down to being a matter 
of the individual’s own tastes and inclina- 
tions. Even if Caslon is used five times as 
often as Bodoni, it doesn’t prove it is the 
best type for a publication, or that it has 
a maximum legibility. It is important to 
select a type face that will stand up well 
under a narrow column measure. The 
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same type may look well in a narrow col- 
lumn but out of place in a wide column. 

So, it brings us back again to experi- 
mentation and to personal regard for 
various type families. The question of 
maximum legibility will still have to be 
debated in the lecture rooms or at round- 
table discussions of the graphic arts. 
Whichever type face pleases you most, 
that type face has the maximum legibility. 
-——F. M. Diamant, New York City. 


Paper Up, Printer Profits 


To the Editor: If paper jobbers in- 
crease their prices 10 per cent and offer 
a discount of 9 per cent for payment of 
bills on the fifteenth of the following 
month, printers can take advantage of 
this raise to increase their profits. The 
point is. they must not take this discount 
into consideration when estimating jobs. 





PLASTIC HALFTONES BEING USED 


tered around developments being 
made in a new halftone process, known 
as “Ebolite,” which offers promise to 
letterpress printers of a means for pic- 
torial reproduction by which they will 
be able to compete on a more equal 
basis with the planograph process. 
Produced by photographic and chem- 
ical processes similar in many respects 
to those used in making copper half- 
tone plates, the Ebolite halftone makes 
use of a plastic material instead of 
copper for carrying the image, which 
is transferred to the paper by means of 
the ordinary printing process. 
Ebolite halftones are made with 
100-, 120-, and 133-line screens; and, 
printed on suitable paper, the repro- 


a SOME MONTHS interest has cen- 





Illustration printed by means of “Ebolite” halftone, of plastic material instead of copper 


Those who do not discount will not bene- 
fit by this. of course; but neither will they 
lose anything thereby, since paper costs 
will be at a uniform level for all. The 
printer who does not discount very likely 
will be more cautious of his credit risks 
and will try to eliminate the weak ac- 
counts so that he can take advantage of 
the 9 per cent discount. 

To the paper jobbers, the advantage 
would be that they could make a larger 
profit on those customers who generally 
pay in sixty or ninety days. 

The increase to the ultimate consumer 
would be slight; the stock for a $100 
printing order would cost, say, $25, so 
that the increase would be only $3.50. 
But at the end of the year the printer who 
discounts could show a profit of 9 per 
cent additional on his paper purchase.— 
Morton N. KENNER, New York City. 
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ductions of pictures made by this new 
process show up as clearly as those 
printed from regular halftones, the 
manufacturers state, supporting their 
claims with demonstrations consisting 
of proofs showing exceptionally good 
printing and clear reproduction. As to 
durability, it is stated that Ebolite half- 
tones will continue up to 100,000 im- 
pressions with makeready similar to 
that given regular halftones. 

These new halftones are mounted 
flush on wood, precisely type high, and 
electrotypes can be made from them 
with the same facility as from regular 
halftones. The cost of the plates, it is 
said, is much lower than that of ordi- 
nary halftones, and the manufacturers 
announce that they have arranged dis- 
counts so that printers can make extra 
profits by using these plates. 


Of special interest to letterpress 
printers should be the announcement 
that the manufacturers will sell these 
new halftones exclusively to printers, 
and that the sales policy of the makers 
requires the procedure that publishers 
and other users who want to benefit 
from the quality and low cost of Ebo- 
lite halftones must buy them through 
established printers. 

Also of interest to printers is the 
report issued by the secretary of the 
Chicago Graphic Arts Federation, S. F. 
Beatty, through the organization’s reg- 
ular bulletin, The Galley Proof: 

“In August of 1937 our attention 
was called to this process [Ebolite] by 
several members who requested an in- 
vestigation to determine the practica- 
bility and feasibility of plates made by 
this new process. ° 

“Last fall the new process was 
thoroughly investigated, tests were 
made, and samples of various types of 
work which had been produced by va- 
rious printers were checked up, also 
the matter of costs. The investigation 
disclosed that the new process was 
practical from a commercial stand- 
point, and that the Ebolite plates pro- 
duced should prove beneficial to print- 
ers in placing them in a better position 
to compete with planograph and also 
to enable them to open up a new field 
for printing, particularly on short-run 
black-and-white work where the cost of 
plates is an important factor. 

“Our interest in the matter was 
greatly enhanced when the company 
announced a sales policy of selling 
these new plates exclusively through 
printers as long as patronage from 
printers warrants a continuation of 
this policy. 

““We understand that no general an- 
nouncement to the trade has yet been 
sent out. The purpose of this bulletin is 
to answer inquiries received, and to 
furnish members with advance infor- 
mation regarding a new process which 
is well worth investigating.” 

Ebolite plates are being manufac- 
tured by the American Process Cor- 
poration, Chicago, which company, we 
are advised, plans on further promot- 
ing its product just as soon as its 
production facilities are sufficiently 
organized for expansion. 

The halftone reproduced above was 
printed by means of an Ebolite plate; 
the amount and degree of detail here 
is notable. This is the equal of many 
copper halftones we have seen. 
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ou Pressroom 


Presswork problems are invited. Stamped envelope must accompany your letter when reply by mail is desired 


Coloring Book Edges 

Can you tell us the usual methods of ap- 
plying color to the edges of books that have 
been rebound? Are such edges sprayed, 
sprinkled, brushed, or what? We prefer the 
effect that looks like spraying or sprinkling 
with many fine dots of color, to that of a 
solid-color effect. It has been suggested that 
perhaps this was done from a rubber roller. 
What inks or color materials would be used? 


The general custom is to apply rul- 
ing-machine ink with a sponge. The 
ink is squeezed from the sponge first 
so that the color may be lightly ap- 
plied. A brush holds too much ink and 
it is liable to penetrate the edges and 
mar the leaves. If you want other than 
solid-color effects you may sponge the 
ink through a screen or stencil. The 
book is held firmly closed in a backer 
or other form of vise to keep the ink 
from penetrating the leaves. 


Curious Ink Marks 


Enclosed you will find several halftone 
prints which I have clipped from samples of 
work done by one of our customers, a printer 
who has an extremely fine reputation for 
quality work. At various intervals over a 
period of several years his shop has been 
troubled with a grainy appearance in its half- 
tone work, such as on samples. It never oc- 
curs in the printing of type or solids. 

It is the printers’ contention that the fine 
lines running through the halftone prints are 
caused by the fine lines which you will note 
on a piece of roller composition from our 
plant, which we also enclose. They find that 
this only occurs during the time they are 
using a new set of our rollers and they state 
that after the rollers have been used on type 
and other work, the trouble will disappear. 
In proof of this I have seen them take a set 
of rollers which has been seasoned for two 
months and put them on a press and have 
seen this grainy appearance immediately on 
halftone prints. The press was then stopped 
and a set of old winter rollers put in and 
the trouble cleared up immediately. 

I have asked several superintendents of 
printing plants in this city if they could aid 
me in eliminating this trouble, and almost 
without exception they said that the rollers 
were not at fault. This trouble occurs when 
using halftone blacks, halftone blues, double 


tone, in fact all types of inks. It is very odd, 
but I have seen this grainy appearance on 
one halftone print fan out from a central 
part of the plate in the form of a “V” with 
the lines of the grain running diagonally to 
each other. A job cylinder press was used. 

It may be that the faint lines in the 
print are caused by marks of the cut- 
ting tool of the lathe on the metal 
vibrators or ink plate, as sometimes 
has been found to be the cause of this 
trouble. Buffing or polishing the metal 
surface stops this. This seems the most 
likely cause of the trouble peculiar to 
this one press, since your other cus- 
tomers do not report having this prob- 
lem with the same kind of rollers. 


Impression, Suitable Ink 

Here is a proof of a printing that was very 
unsatisfactory to us but we seem to be unable 
to solve the problem. The job was printed 
under these conditions: press, C. and P., 
12 by 18; rollers nearly new, no breaks, good 
tack, set to touch form lightly; packing semi- 
hard, pressboard, two sheets 50-pound book 
and manila drawsheet; ink, folding halftone, 
and three other halftone inks tried with no 
better results; handcut overlay; stock, fold- 
ing enamel, 70-pound basis; cut, 120-line 
copper etching. 

The darker tones need more impres- 
sion in the form of overlay patches of 
onion-skin tissue or French folio. There 
is too much impression on the border 
rule around the plate proper. Cut the 
border from an impression on a sheet 
of the 50-pound book in the packing. 
Always use special platen-press half- 
tone ink on coated paper on the platen 
press. These three hints should help. 


Fire-writing Paper 

The address of the concern supply- 
ing fire-writing paper on which a 
printed line is combustible and may 
be cleanly burnt out of the sheet—an 
interesting advertising novelty—will 
be furnished interested readers on re- 
quest. A query with reference to this 
novelty appeared in January. 


Spoilage.and Time Sheets 

Will you please advise us what the general 
practice is concerning charging the employe 
with cost of stock and time on presswork 
when jobs are spoiled by workups or dirty 
stock, or as the result of faulty press set-up 
and adjustments, and so on? Also, what 
forms are the best for daily individual time 
sheets and the time sheet for each job? 

There is no established method of 
charging spoilage to employes. A sur- 
vey would probably show that the great 
majority of firms in the printing indus- 
try do not charge employes with spoil- 
age. An allowance of 2 per cent a run 
for spoilage is quite common and some 
shops cut even more “over.” Actually, 
2 per cent frequently is not sufficient 
allowance for spoilage on multicolor 
work; 5 per cent for each color is safer. 

A reasonable allowance for spoilage 
is necessary and may be added to the 
cost of the stock in an estimate, al- 
though firms have been known to “get 
by”—for a while!—by giving short 
count on the delivered job. 

As for workups, it is difficult, when 
operating on a rigid schedule, such as 
is required in many pressrooms today, 
to take time out to push down workups 
and get the run out on time. If the 
pressroom operator is expected to push 
down workups, the management 
should make it very clear that he is 
required to stop for workups regard- 
less of whether the run is made on time 
or not. Otherwise it is human nature 
to neglect the workups in order to 
make the run on time under the de- 
plorable present-day _ conditions 
brought about by unrestricted, unfair 
methods of competition. 

As a matter of self-preservation it 
is the employer’s duty to remove the 
causes of workups. A system of form 
preparation and pre-makeready as 
practiced in up-to-date plants, in many 
of which workups are unknown, is the 
answer to your problem. In this age 
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it is impossible to compete for very 
long if productive workers spend their 
time, and if the press is idle, while the 
obsolete sport of pushing down work- 
ups is engaged in. 

There are many time sheets to be 
found in various books dealing with 
costs obtainable from THE INLAND 
PRINTER’S book department. From the 
assortment you can select the one 
which seems best suited to your plant. 
The important point in time keeping 
is to have a time-recording device con- 
veniently located. Each operator 
should punch his time sheet when 
starting work and also when starting 
and stopping each operation during 
the day, on which a time record is 
wanted, and, of course, when quitting 
work for the day. Without such a de- 
vice, a time sheet “doesn’t mean a 
thing,” so to speak. 

It is a moot question whether time 
sheets on jobs are of any value when 
numerous jobs are done by an oper- 
ator daily. For various reasons more 
time is spent keeping the time than the 
record is worth, and in many shops 
time records are unknown while man- 
agement makes sure the operators are 
producing by keeping them busy. The 
present tendency is to employ alert 
management instead of using time 
sheets; and, when time sheets are used, 
to make them mean something by us- 
ing a time-recording device on which 
the time sheet is punched. 


Faulty Base; Blur 

Enclosed is a booklet printed from cuts 
furnished by the customer. On page 27 is a 
cut we were unable to get to print without 
the mottled effect, which is very apparent 
to the eye. On examination of this cut it 
was found that the halftone had been 
mounted on a wood base that had been 
shaved down on a routing machine, which 
left the base uneven. It was remounted—but 
still no improvement. We thought the plate 
had been damaged in trying to run on the 
rough mounting, so a new halftone was ob- 
tained from the original engraver; that is, he 
claims he sent us a new halftone. However, 
the effect, as seen in the print, was still ob- 
tained. According to the engraver the cut is 
absolutely all right and the printer is at 
fault. This cut is being sent to you for ex- 
amination. The other cuts in the book gave 
no trouble, so it would seem that something 
is wrong with the cut in question. 


We have examined the plate on the 
wood base and the print made from it. 
While the plate may pass, the wood 
base—of very spongy structure and 
not large enough for the plate, as is 
shown by the brads bulging out of the 
base—does not afford proper support. 
Having uneven, irregular edges, it can- 
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not be locked up to hold without 
springing. It should be thrown away. 
It causes the blank spaces between the 
halftone dots to catch ink from the 
rollers and when it is in contact with 
the sheet at impression it causes the 
blurred effect by transferring to the 
sheet when it receives the regular im- 
pression of the ink on the higher half- 
tone dots. Remounted on a new base of 
better wood, this plate should give you 
no trouble. 


Silk-Screen Process 

I have been reading with interest articles 
in recent issues of THE INLAND PRINTER con- 
cerning silk-screen methods of printing. Will 
you please give me the names of concerns 
that supply the necessary equipment. 

We are sending you the names of 
concerns supplying equipment and 
supplies for the silk-screen process. 
You can obtain a handbook giving de- 
tailed instructions from the book de- 
partment of THE INLAND PRINTER. 





Spot-gluing Problem 

Enclosed you will find sample sheets of 
a form featuring a patented sticker. We 
have an opportunity to secure this work 
from patentee and would like to know if 
there is a flat-bed press with gluing and 
accessory attachments that would enable 
us to produce them more economically 
than at present. They are now printed and 
glued in separate operations, the gluing be- 
ing done on a convertible envelope ma- 
chine which would not be available to us. 
The form enclosed is only one of many 
kinds on which this feature is used, sizes 
of which may vary, and we feel that it has 
unlimited possibilities for development if 
the prices could be reduced to a level in 
keeping with its apparent worth to buyer. 


No standard flat-bed press on the 
market is fitted with gluing attach- 
ment. We are sending you the name 
and address of concern manufactur- 
ing strip-gumming machine and a 
manufacturer of a press which may 
be fitted with gluing attachment if 
you are going into this field on a 
large-scale production basis. 
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“In the Days That Wuz’—The Humble Pressman 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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Register on Old Press 

Enclosed are two sheets of job on which 
we are now running the second color, with 
one more color and varnish still to run. Note 
the register on these sheets. It is the blue 
that is out; but on two others it may be our 
yellow, which shows it is consistent. The 
press is an old cylinder press put in here 
without repairs after purchase in another 
city. Since putting it in I have installed a 
new register rack and segment, new guide 
faces and springs, and tightened the gage 
bar by simply punching holes in it with a 
punch to make burrs on it. It was loose and 
had play up and down in end frames. Also, 
I put in new gripper springs. 

When the gripper-cam roller releases grip- 
per grab on sheet at the delivery point there 
is a noticeable bump—not awfully heavy, but 
at times it makes the gages quiver—but as 
the quiver is over before the sheet is fed in, 
I don’t think that would cause it. I have 
ordered a new cam roller and bushings for 
both ends of the gripper bar, as I think the 
trouble is there. Could it be? 

You will perhaps detect that I have glued 
sandpaper on the grippers to prevent slip- 
ping, as they seem to be considerably worn 
at the grab point. The cylinder and bed 
register well on numerous impressions on the 
packing. I am using the grasshoppers for 
feeding here. 

If you can tell me where to look for the 
trouble I would appreciate it. We have two 
other cylinder presses here of the same make, 
so it is not my first try at them. The cylinder 
brush was set on this job to just contact the 
cylinder nicely. In fact, I made all adjust- 
ments I knew of before starting. 

Burrs on the guide rod, made with 
a punch, to take up play on the ends, 
cannot be considered a permanent re- 
pair and you should install bushings. 
While you are reconditioning this old 
press by all means put on new grip- 
pers. Do not put sandpaper on the 
grippers. Until you get new ones put 
sandpaper on the sheet next below the 
drawsheet where the grippers grab, 
and remove bits of the drawsheet at 
these points so that the sandpaper in- 
sertions and the untouched part of the 
drawsheet will be level. 

After you complete repairs on the 
gripper bar, the two most likely places 
to look for causes of lost register are 
the feedboard, guide tongues, guides 
and grasshoppers (the feeding appa- 
ratus), the sheet-ironing apparatus, 
the bands and brush. On this make of 
press, with but a single lift of the cylin- 
der to the impression, it is very im- 
portant that the feedboard be adjusted 
after the cylinder is correctly packed 
with the press turned so that the grip- 
pers have just closed, so that a straight- 
edge on the feedboard and extending 
over the cylinder just touches on the 
edge of the cylinder. The tongues are 
set to clear the cylinder one sheet more 
than sheet run, and the ends of the 
tongues curved to conform to cylinder. 





YOUR 


PRINTING 


. . - from letterheads to 
mailing pieces, should not 
only represent you or your 
firm, and the kind of busi- 
ness you are in, but it 
should be in keeping with 
the quality and character 
of the merchandise you of- 
fer. The more nearly your 
printing is truly appropri- 
ate, the more effective it 
will be. Call 4-4311 for one 
of our representatives. 








This simple, direct copy approach was used 
by The Concord Press, of Windsor, Ontario 


Note that edge of feedboard should 
be parallel with top of cylinder. If 
feedboard sags its iron braces should 
be shimmed; later presses have an ad- 
justing screw. The feedboard must be 
immovable or not only the end guide 
but also the guide tongues may be af- 
fected. On this old press make sure 
that the gripper shaft moves freely 
with no lost motion, that the guides 
raise barely in time to clear the sheet 
when the grippers grab it, that the 
faces of the guides are parallel to the 
cylinder, and corners not battered so 
as to lift the sheet when the guides rise. 

The guides should just contact the 
tongues without bearing on them so 
that they bend. The curved guards are 
set to hold the edge of the sheet down 
on the tongue. The drop finger wires 
(grasshoppers) should drop on the 
sheet just before the guides rise, and 
only their weight should rest on the 
sheet, to remain until grippers have 
closed and cylinder advanced. 

You can check these points while 
turning the press over by hand or run- 
ning slowly under power. It is neces- 
sary to set the bands and the brush a 
little tighter in the center than near 
the ends of the cylinder. But note you 
do not set these to the cylinder or draw- 
sheet but to the sheet you are printing. 
This is a heavy sheet and you want 
pressure from the bands and brush just 
sufficient to iron it out. You can test 
this out by pulling on the sheet. The 
feel of it will tell you when the setting 
is just about right. 


Molded Rubber; Varnish 

Would you be good enough to tell us what 
results are being obtained from electrotypes 
molded in rubber. Some concerns claim they 
can make type and halftone forms in rubber 
of any subject up to one hundred screen. 
Do you know how this works out, and is any 
one near us satisfactorily doing it? 

Also, please give us information about 
using overprint varnish on blotting paper. 
We ran a job some time ago on a 9 by 12 
sheet on a cylinder job press and had 
trouble with the varnish picking the blotter. 

It is true that molded rubber plates 
of type and screens as fine as one hun- 
dred line are regularly turned out by 
concerns equipped for this work. Un- 
doubtedly some firm in your vicinity is 
producing them; the leading electro- 
typers in your neighborhood can tell 
you where molded rubber plates are 
to be obtained nearby. 

As for overprint varnish, it is to be 
expected that it will pick the reverse 
side of 9 by 12 blotters—unless the 
lifts are very low when removed from 
delivery box or rack—because of the 
considerable weight of this stock and 
the unsized surface of the reverse side. 
An offset gun is standard equipment 
and a great help, as is also the gas 
sheet heater. 

Preferably, work likely to stick or 
offset is delivered into boxes just large 
enough to permit the sheet to float 
down on the pile; and for work like 
blotters the pile should not be high. 
In the absence of a box, a rack may be 
used and the piles kept low. It is also 
necessary to examine the sheets from 
time to time, “waking them up,” until 
it is ascertained just how many sheets 
—twenty-five, fifty, or a hundred—can 
safely go into the pile without picking 
or sticking. 


Respirator for Pressroom 

I read the article in THe INLAND PRINTER 
requesting information as to where dust 
masks may be purchased. The enclosed in- 
formation may be of some help to the parties 
concerned. Please forward to them and re- 
turn the circular to me. I use the Number 3 
model and find it very satisfactory. 

Much obliged. Name and address 
of the manufacturer of the two types 
of respirators, one used moist and the 
other dry, will be sent on request. 
Where necessary for dusty work in 
any division of the printing industry, 
including dry-color departments of ink 
manufacturing plants, these respira- 
tors should be welcome as they may 
be worn with glasses or safety goggles 
and do not interfere with vision or 
speech. These respirators are made in 
the United States and are on sale on all 
continents, I understand. 
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THE DUTIES OF THE COPYHOLDER 





PART Ill 
By Edward N. Teall 


OPYHOLDERS are important for 
¢ what they do—and still more im- 
portant for what they don’t do. Good 
copyholders contribute to the proof- 
room’s productivity. Bad copyholding 
can and often does do a good deal of 
damage. The proofreader can’t be 
much better than his copyholder per- 
mits him to be. He can’t watch the 
copyholder and the proof at the same 
time. Every bit of conscious attention 
that he has to give to the copyholder is 
subtracted from his total, and the 
proof should have that total. 

Notice that I say “conscious atten- 
tion.” The proofreader has to listen to 
what his copyholder says, of course; 
he can’t afford to miss a word of it, be- 
cause the copyholder is not merely 
reading off the words, she is giving 
punctuation and type directions, on all 
of which the reader must check. But 
that is the routine part of the job. It 
has been an object of training so long 
that it has become instinctive. It is dif- 
ferent from conscious attention. 

And the reader has to transfer his 
conscious, active attention from the 
proof to the copyholder whenever his 
assistant volunteers to give him the 
benefit of her own ideas. And every 
distraction from the proof sets up a 
danger point. There is a mental danger 
point; the reader is apt to lose the 
thread of the text on which he is work- 
ing. And there is a mechanical danger 
point, in that every time one looks up 
from a proof he runs the risk of losing 
his place, skipping a line: and as every 
reader knows, the line you miss is the 
one you can bet on to have a whacking 
good error in it. 

I knew a foreman once who was a 
downright crank on this point. That 
foreman insisted upon having every 
reader keep his place with his thumb. 
Interruptions were kept down to a 
rigid minimum in the room, but when 
one was inevitable, the reader was ab- 
solutely required to make a pencil 
mark at the line he was on before look- 
ing up; and as he read, his thumb must 
be always on the line. 

That, of course, was a crank rule. 
A reader who can’t be trusted to keep 
his place in his own way won’t make 
good. no matter how much a foreman 
insists on thumb acrobatics and simi- 
lar prescribed trick methods. If one 
man’s meat is another man’s poison, it 
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is also true that one man’s poison is 
another man’s meat, and a foreman 
should not try to tell a reader he must 
do so and so, or else—. 

The purpose of rules is to bring 
about desired ends, and the end is more 
important than the means. Helpful 
suggestions are always in order, and 
it’s a poor reader who doesn’t welcome 
them, give them a fair trial, and adopt 
them if they prove better than his own 
way. But to make a man go clean out 
of his nature to follow some other per- 
son’s way is bad. 

It’s much as it is in baseball. The 
veterans can frequently tell the rookie 
what are his faults as he stands at the 
plate and swings, and it’s a wise rookie 
who listens and learns. But now and 
then there will come along some awk- 
ward, gangling fellow who has a style 
all his own, who breaks every rule in 
the book—but how he can hit! And 
it’s a foolish manager who would risk 
spoiling a “natural” in order to have 
his own way on points of style. 

This does not mean that style is no 
good; far from it. What it does mean 
is that little personal tricks of a fore- 
man may or may not be good for all 
the workers, and it’s a wise foreman 
who doesn’t try to make everybody 
over into something else. 

Now, to get back on the main line: 
That thumb-the-line rule was men- 
tioned in connection with the impor- 
tance of keeping your place on the 
proof. Every time the copyholder has 
something to say apart from the 
straight-ahead reading, she is making 
the reader take the risk of losing his 
place. Therefore it is one of the first 
requirements that a copyholder shall 
work with the reader and never break 
in on the run of the matter. 

If the copyholder wants to call at- 
tention to something that seems wrong, 
she should make a mental note of it, 
and wait for an opportune moment, as 
at the end of a paragraph or galley, to 
speak. Suppose she remembers some- 
thing she learned in school, and the 
type doesn’t match up with it; a date, 
perhaps, or a name in history. Possibly 
she will be right and the job wrong, in 
which case of course it is up to the 
proofroom to query and have the point 
settled editorially. But it is not the 
proofroom’s place to make editorial 
corrections or even suggestions at risk 





of falling down on its own special 
function, which is “to make the read- 
ing like the writing.” 

It is absolutely fundamental that 
the printer’s job is to set the copy the 
customer gives him. 

The copy may be full of mistakes. 
The printer does not like to print 
things that are wrong; but if the cus- 
tomer insists on having his copy fol- 
lowed, then the printer has nothing to 
do but set it as given—or refuse the 
job. And all the copyholder is asked 
to do is to place the copy, as is, before 
the reader—acting as his other pair 
of eyes. 

To the copyholder this may seem to 
be somewhat off the road she is sup- 
posed to travel, but it isn’t. In fact, it 
relates to her problems so closely, one 
might almost say it marks the exact 
spot where a great reform should start. 

If the copyholder will resist that im- 
pulse to be all the time pointing out 
editorial errors, she will be helping the 
reader to stick to his special task, and 
so contributing to the work of that 
particular desk—raising the standard 
of the shop, making Mr. Printer 
stronger in his contacts with custom- 
ers, and working toward a happier 
condition all round. 

The copyholder must feel that he or 
she is an important cog in a great big 
machine, and do the cog’s work so well 
the machine becomes a better machine 
by means of it. And the first thing to 
learn is to stick to the real business of 
the job and not go trying to edit. 


x 


Auxiliary Memo on Blotter 


To coax an extra flicker of attention 
from the recipient is the purpose of 
those tricky ideas which commercial 
artists, advertising men, and printers 
sit up nights to evolve. Blotters have 
been worked on from countless differ- 
ent angles, and it’s a smart printer who 
can figure out a fresh approach. 

We saw a blotter recently that had 
at least a .“spark”—it carried a small 
printed calendar which had been die- 
cut with two vertical slits, through 
which a small printed card had been 
inserted. The card carried a memo, os- 
tensibly in the sales representative's 
handwriting: “Our new equipment 
means better quality—and faster ser- 
vice. I’d like to show it to you.” One 
had to remove the card to see the cal- 
endar, and, with the card in your hand, 
you couldn’t help but read it too. The 
extra “flicker.” 
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Few Reeall Christopher Sower: 


Founded Historie Press in 17338 


In Germantown, Philadelphia, descendants carry on the business in 


plant pictured at right. Sower’s career parallels Benjamin Franklin’s 


By EDWIN WILLIAMS 


HE AVERAGE printer knows at least 
Tine highlights of Benjamin Frank- 
lin’s life; but to the question “Who 
was Christopher Sower?” the average 
printer answers vaguely or not at all. 
Yet Sower, a contemporary of Frank- 
lin, among other activities established 
the foremost book-printing plant and 
the first type foundry in Colonial 
America, was undoubtedly as good a 
printer as Franklin, and played an im- 
portant part in the early history of 
printing in the new world. 

Philadelphia honored both these 
men during the month of May. At the 
Franklin Institute a statue was dedi- 
cated to Poor Richard during a special 
three-day celebration; and on Market 
Street the site of Franklin’s first print- 
ing office was marked with a tablet. 
In Germantown, Philadelphia, the two 
hundredth anniversary of The Sower 
Press is being observed, and a new 
marker is being placed on the grave 
of Christopher Sower, Junior, by the 
Church of the Brethren. 

These two early printers were alike 
in several respects. Both developed ex- 
cellent businesses. Franklin invented, 
among other things, the Franklin stove 
and bifocal glasses. Sower is credited 
with having made the first cast-iron 
stove, and also worked as an oculist! 

Their points of difference, however, 
were greater than their similarities. 
Franklin, with little formal schooling, 
began working as a printer in boyhood 
and retired at forty-two. Sower, on the 
other hand, studied medicine when a 
youth, learned several trades, and be- 
gan printing at forty-five. 

The two men were likewise different 
in temperament. Franklin was an ex- 
cellent advertiser, not only of his 
products, but of himself. Sower appar- 
ently had no desire to be in the lime- 
light. Isaiah Thomas, in the “History 
of Printing in North America” de- 


scribes Sower as “religious in temper 
of his mind, quiet in his deportment, 
and a ready writer.” 

Christopher Sower came to America 
in 1724, accompanied by his wife and 
son, Christopher, Junior. After work- 
ing for a time as oculist, herb doctor, 
tailor, and farmer, he gave considera- 
tion to his friends’ proposal that he 
start a German press. 

Such a venture had every likelihood 
of success. Benjamin Franklin was at- 
tempting to publish “Die Philadel- 
phische Zeitung” for the German ele- 
ment in the colony. It was really a 
translated portion of the “Pennsyl- 
vania Gazette.” The paper was not 
printed in German text, however, and 
Franklin was not particularly sympa- 
thetic with the interests of the readers. 

Finally deciding to go ahead, Sower 
wrote to European connections for 
help. Rev. Gotthief August Franke, of 
Halle, wrote that he “doubted whether 
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Title page of German-American almanac pub- 
lished by Christopher Sower from 1738 to 
1798. He also published a German magazine. 


any service would be rendered by a 
printing press in the West Indies”! In 
some unknown way, probably through 
friends in Germany, a second-hand 
press and a small supply of type were 
secured. The press was repaired, a type 
foundry was started, and in 1738— 
two hundred years ago—the Sower 
press began operation. 

The first printing was a broadside 
with the characteristically long title, 
““An earnest admonition to young and 
old, to a sincere testing of their hearts 
and conditions. Recently sent from 
England to America, and because of its 
importance, faithfully translated from 
English into German, by a lover of 
truth.” The date was “den 3ten Monath 
des Jahres 1738.” 

A German-American almanac was 
begun the same year and continued 
till 1798. An amusing anecdote is told 
concerning the almanacs. A German 
farmer found fair weather was prom- 
ised by the book so he set out for Phila- 
delphia with a wagon-load of produce. 
To the farmer’s disgust and increasing 
anger, it began to rain hard. Reaching 
Sower’s establishment he heatedly de- 
livered a diatribe against almanacs in 
general and Sower’s in particular. 
Sower listened patiently, and when the 
farmer finished the printer answered: 
“My friend, be not so angry. It is true 
that I made the almanac, but the Lord 
Almighty made the weather!” 

Another Sower “first” was “Der 
Hoch-Deutsch Pennsylvanische Ge- 
schichtschreiber,” a religious and secu- 
lar magazine begun the next year— 
the first periodical in German pub- 
lished in the Colonies. It began as a 
quarterly at three shillings a year, but 
was later issued monthly. 

A religious colony at Ephrata, 
nearby, wanted a hymn book. Sower 
undertook the ambitious task in 1739. 
It was a duodecimo of 791 pages, with 
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the half-page title commonly shortened 
to the “Hill of Incense” hymnal. 

Franklin enters the picture in con- 
nection with the hymnal. Apparently 
displeased because he didn’t “land” 
the job, Franklin cornered the Phila- 
delphia paper market. Eventually a 
friend of the Ephrata group purchased 
of Franklin 157 reams of paper for 
ninety-three pounds, eight shillings, 
five pence—almost $500. To prevent 
recurrences of this situation, Sower 
established his own paper mill, made 
his own ink, and did his own binding. 

The Bible, issued in 1743, was Sow- 
er’s greatest accomplishment. It was 
71% by 10 inches, contained 1,248 
pages, and 1,200 copies were printed. 
The text was in German, from Luther’s 
translation, and three years were re- 
quired to complete the work. 

This was the first German Bible in 
the New World, and it was preceded 
only by Eliot’s Indian Bible. The 
Sower Bible was easily the largest 
work that had been attempted in the 
Colonies up to that time—a record it 
held for many years. 








In 1754 the work of the press was 
divided, Sower, Senior, handling the 
German portion, while the son de- 





veloped the English work. Four years 
later, on September 25, 1758, the 
father died. His burial place is no 
longer known. 

The son continued the entire busi- 
ness, publishing many books, the 
newspaper, and the almanac, and tak- 
ing the lead as the foremost book pub- 
lisher in the Colonies. In 1762 he 
printed a second edition of the Bible— 
2,000 copies, and in 1776 a third edi- 
tion of 3,000. 

Of Christopher, Junior, the historian 
Thomas says: “As a printer he was 
correct and skilful. He carried on 
bookbinding and did considerable bus- 
iness as a bookseller. His type foundry 
made types for himself and other Ger- 
man printers. He made excellent ink. 
Sower was a man of integrity, and de- 
servedly esteemed.” 

In the Battle of Germantown, 1777, 
the Sower plant was damaged, and 
when the son sought refuge with the 
British in Philadelphia the establish- 
ment was confiscated, including a 
large part of the third edition of the 
Bible. The loss suffered has been esti- 
mated at $30,000. 

Thereafter The Sower Press lost its 
pre-eminence, though the business was 











continued and is still successfully oper- 
ating in Philadelphia as the Christo- 
pher Sower Company, headed by 
Albert Sower, a direct descendant of 
the founders. 

The foregoing is a brief sketch of the 
Sowers, humble but important figures 
in printing in the days when our coun- 
try was born. Today, after two hundred 
years, they are receiving a small mea- 
sure of the honor due them for their 
activities—so dedicated, according to 
their motto, “To the honor of God 
and my neighbor’s good.” 


x 


Queensland Design Contest 


To stir up interest in better typog- 
graphy and printing, the Queensland 
Master Printers and Allied Trades As- 
sociation, Brisbane, Australia, spon- 
sors an annual letterhead contest. The 
competition works two ways: First, it 
offers an incentive to the printer to 
study more carefully the typography 
as well as the paper and presswork of 
the letterheads he produces for his cus- 
tomers, and leads him to offer sugges- 


tions to customers for the improvement 
of out-of-date stationery. Second, the 
customer naturally becomes interested 








To mark the site where Benjamin 
Franklin established his original print- 
ing shop more than two hundred years 
ago, a tablet was placed at 135 Market 
Street, Philadelphia, on May 4. Plac- 
ing of the marker was sponsored by 
the Franklin Institute, the United Ty- 
pothetae of America, and, naturally, 
the Philadelphia Club of Printing 
House Craftsmen. 

Printing in America is observing its 
three-hundredth birthday this year, 
the first printing press having reached 
the shores of this continent in 1638. 
These historical facts formed the 
background of the address given at the 
tablet’s unveiling ceremonies by V. 
Winfield Challenger, director of print- 
ing, N. W. Ayer and Son, Incorporated, 
and secretary of the Philadelphia Club 
of Printing House Craftsmen. 

‘All histories cherish the fame of 
certain places,”’ said Mr. Challenger. 
“American history has its Valley 


Forge, its Independence Hall, its Get- 
tysburg. The history of American 
printing also has its cherished places 
—its historic sites; and none is more 
historic nor more significant to the 
story of the progress of the crafts 





SITE OF FRANKLIN’S FIRST OFFICE 
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IS MARKED 


than the spot where Benjamin Frank- 
lin set himself up in the printing 
business more than two hundred years 
ago. 

“Franklin was a great leader in 
many lines of endeavor—scholar, 
statesman, inventor, educator, philoso- 
pher. In all of these his accomplish- 
ments have been recognized. 

“It seems to me, therefore, that the 
man who in writing his will referred 
to himself as,‘Benj. Franklin, Printer,’ 
should be recognized for his accom- 
plishments in this field. ... 

“Printers’ groups in Philadelphia 
have for many years talked of placing 
a marker at this historic site; not only 
to recognize the importance of Frank- 
lin’s printing. shop, but also to add to 
the interest that visitors derive from 
this historic part of the city. It is par- 
ticularly fitting that this purpose is 
finally brought to realization during 
the tri-centennial of printing in Amer- 
ica, and on the eve, as it were, of the 
formal dedication of the great national 
shrine with its heroic statue of the 
Patron Saint of Printers at the Frank- 
lin Institute, May 19, 20, and 21.” (A 
report of this appears on page 70.) 
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when he learns that his letterhead may 
be among those submitted, and that it 
stands a chance of winning a prize. 

The present contest, the second, 
closes June 30. Entries will be selected 
by the printers from among those they 
have printed for customers during the 
year. To the winner of first place is 
awarded the sum of five pounds ($25) 
in addition to a “leg-in” for a trophy 
cup. The winner of the cup holds it for 
twelve months, and it becomes the per- 
manent possession of the one winning 
it three times in succession. A second 
prize of two pounds ($10), and a third 
of one pound ($5) are also given. 

In determining these awards the 
judges take into consideration four 
specific points—design, quality of 
printing, quality and suitability of 
paper, and general fitness for purpose. 
One of the requirements is that the 
letterheads must be printed on a water- 
marked paper not less than 8 by 10 
inches. Also, the letterheads submitted 
must be definite orders received. 

Shown here are the three letterheads 
winning the leading places in the first 
annual contest, with three others, mak- 
ing the first six designs in order se- 
lected by the judges. Thirty or more 
letterheads were entered, but some had 
to be disqualified as they were not 
printed on water-marked papers, as 
required. First place, for the Bruhn 
Institute, Australasia, letterhead went 
to William Brooks and Company, Pro- 
prietary, Limited, of Brisbane. Both 
second and third places were awarded 
to the same firm—Jackson & O’Sulli- 
van, of Brisbane—the Publicity En- 
graving letterhead taking second place, 
and the one for Carnegie Brothers tak- 
ing third place. 

“The general standard was very high 
indeed, and quite in keeping with the 
modern trend of good business station- 
ery,” reported the judges. “The three 
winning entries were outstanding spe- 
cimens, differing in conception from 
each other, yet admirably expressive 
of the purpose for which they were 
planned and printed. 

“The Bruhn Institute letterhead 
which gained highest points was a most 
impressive heading. It scored on de- 
sign, suitability, and first-class press- 
work—a fine job throughout. 

“The second-prize-winning heading, 
for Publicity Engraving, secured an 
original and striking design without 
resorting to freak treatment. A pleas- 
ing color scheme and fine presswork 
with a slight blemish on the bottom 
black line. 
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SHOWROOMS : 
Car. Adelaide and Albert Streets, Brisbane 
and at 228 Queen Street, Brisbane. 


JEWELLERY. WORKROOMS : 
399 George Street, Brisbane 


“The letterhead for Carnegie 
Brothers (third place) was conven- 
tional in arrangement but beautifully 
set. The choice of type face and color 
scheme was wisely thought out, and the 
whole letterhead breathed ‘music.’ 
Presswork was well nigh perfect.” 

The Queensland master printers 
have established a precedent that 
might well be followed by master 


N /. 





DISTINCTIVE JEWELLERS 


g DIAMOND MERCHANTS 
‘DESIGNERS AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
MODERN DIAMOND RINGS 
Telegraphic Address : “Renown, Brisbane” 
Telephone: B 2865, B 2866 


printers’ associations elsewhere. Such 
annual competitions, sponsored by the 
master printers’ associations, not nec- 
essarily confined to any one specific 
class of printed matter, would do much 
to stimulate printers themselves to 
better craftsmanship, and would also 
reach out to users of printing, combin- 
ing to make excellent propaganda for 
better printing. 
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AA House-Organ Parade 








Reviewed by ALBERT E. PETERS 


BSERVANT is the word for R. Baker, of 

Baton Rouge, who writes to ask why one 
of the type soldiers in this department’s 
heading had dropped out of the parade last 
month. Such an eye for detail, Mr. B.! 
Originally there were three soldiers, mar- 
shaled into line by designer Rex Cleveland 
when “House-Organ Parade” first started 
marching. A slight readjustment of page 
size necessitated a narrower department 
heading, and it was decided to reduce the 
size of the platoon. 

We've become rather attached to these lit- 
tle figures; they seem to have a certain 
“carry-on” spirit about them. We know 
they must have appealed to other printers 
for we’ve frequently seen variations of them 
in printed matter since they first appeared 
on this page. With a little ingenuity, an in- 
finite variety of typoddities of this nature 
can be created. We often wonder why more 
house-organ editors don’t enliven their pages 
with jiggers readily at hand. 


Electro From T. I. P. 


We mentioned recently the ham-and-egg 
color specimen that caught our eye in The 
Ogdenite, house-organ of the Creative Print- 
ing Company, Ogden, Utah. The Ogdenite 
rates further mention in this department 
for its unusual use of one of THE INLAND 
PrinTER’s mailing-piece illustrations. It car- 
ries this illustration on its cover, with the 
text of the mailing piece on the first inside 
page. Electros of illustrations used in THE 
InLAND Printer’s monthly mailing-piece 
series are available at cost; strangely enough, 
this is the first time, to our knowledge, that 
a house-organ editor has made use of any of 
them in this manner. 


Off at a Pistol-Crack 


For a little lesson in how to make facts 
both interesting and impressive, study 
Soundings, the informative four-page sheet 
(834 by 1114) issued monthly by the Blakely 
Printing Company, Chicago. No second color, 
no frills, no attempt to make a grandiose 
impression. But after you’ve read an issue 
you’re pretiy thoroughly convinced that the 
Blakely boys, as printers and business men, 
are ready to be off at the crack of the pistol. 

Fanciest thing in the publication is the 
hand-lettered front-page heading, superim- 
posed on a drawing of a ship’s prow. Gara- 
mond is used for body and editorial heads. 
Pages are set in two columns (20 picas) , ade- 
quately leaded. Halftones are infrequent; 
but cartoon zincs, appropriate to the subject 
matter, are spotted throughout the pages. 
Clean-cut, compact, impressive, Soundings 
goes to 1,200 readers who evince their inter- 
est in more ways than one. The Blakely 
company entered the printing business 
nearly three quarters of a century ago; its 
house-organ is right up to the minute. 
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Each issue of Soundings consists of four 
distinct parts. The first page contains “Ques- 
tions and Answers” relative to various 
phases of market research and their appli- 
cations to the development of more effective 
salesmanship in print. (This “reader-re- 
search” department was begun in 1931.) 

Page 2 carries an editorial with a point 
for printing purchasers. Occasionally there 
are “case histories” of jobs produced by 
Blakely. On the third page appears “So 
What?” a column of amusing facts and fig- 








One month he’s “flawlessly fluting,” 
and the next he’s trying to look on the 
bright side of an April shower. A creature 
of seasonal whims, he is a philosopher of 
advertising and of life in general, and 
has come to be a monthly highlight for 
readers of PrinTopics, the little pocket- 
notebook house-organ issued by Thomp- 
son’s Print Shop, Clinton, Illinois, of 
which the progressive proprietors are 
Fred and Lyman Thompson. 

Little Rap—who, we are informed by 
his originator, Roscoe A. Poland, “is 
neither cat nor kitten, but a catten, which 
is in reality an adolescent cat”—was in- 
troduced to PrinTopics readers in the 
January, 1937, issue. (A compositor 
named him, using Editor Poland’s ini- 
tials.) He began his career merely as a 
cover ornament, but to everyone’s sur- 
prise he developed a surprising person- 
ality and a genuine cash value. Why don’t 
more house-organs create “characters”? 














ures about practically everything—a genuine 
“column” feature. The fourth page offers a 
department entitled “Words, Words, Words,” 
in which definitions, uses, and grammatical 
applications are given authoritative presenta- 
tion. Requests to reprint this page—even to 
syndicate it—have been received. Letters to 
the editor, in fact, indicate a wide and alert 
following, and conclusively demonstrate that 
a house-organ need not be elaborate to do the 
sort of public relations job it sets out to do. 

Soundings’ formula is by no means the 
only one a printer can adopt to his advan- 
tage, but it is a highly effective one. A great 
deal of the credit, of course, goes to Editor 
Kenneth C. Lovgren, whose sound business 
knowledge, mature phrasing, and general 
vigilance result in a crackerjack monthly 
bulletin—consistently “in key,” always a 
pleasure to read. 


Record for Longevity? 


Some thirty-five years ago in Asheville, 
North Carolina, when the fire-wagons were 
horse-drawn and Riverside Park was Ashe- 
ville’s greatest recreational attraction, a 
small plant known as The Inland Press set 
out to do good work and give conscientious 
service. About five years later—in April, 
1909, to be exact—the concern cast about for 
an advertising medium, and eventually de- 
cided to produce and send out a monthly 
booklet. It was called Tips—the title was 
derived from the initials of the company 
name—and from that time until this, Tips 
has been The Inland Press’s chief means of 
printed promotion. 

We believe this establishes something of a 
record for longevity among printers’ house- 
organs. Even the same ownership and man- 
agement have persisted, Frank A. Barber 
having carried on from the first as proprietor 
and editor. Tips, an unpretentious affair hav- 
ing a single-column page, and usually run- 
ning to sixteen pages and cover (3% by 
7%4), is not much different in format and 
type of contents today from what it was in 
1909. Mr. Barber makes use of a consider- 
able amount of “selected” material, but 
somehow he has managed to intersperse 
enough comments of his own, concerning 
local affairs, to build up a large personal fol- 
lowing. An occasional special issue, devoted 
to a community chest drive, or the Salvation 
Army, or Christmas-seal sales, builds addi- 
tional good will. 


Short Straws and Squibs 


Hold your hat! Another “burst of steam” 
comes from Herbert C. May’s plant in 
Houston, Texas. Herb’s May-Bs, always fresh 
and unexpected, hisses out for May in a 
gold-flecked, Christmas-red cover; inside 
pages are set in an astonishing variety of 
types—and darned if they don’t make you sit 
up and listen! .... Good to see Dalcraft 
News, official organ of the Dallas Club of 
Printing House Craftsmen, in the running 
again. May issue is French-folded; inside 
spread carries an announcement of the big 
May meeting (all about rubber-plate print- 
ing) ....A humorous cartoon character, the 
Abbot, lends warmth to The Printer’s 
Prophet, house publication of the Abbot Du- 
plicate Book Company Limited, King’s 
Langley, Herts, England (if you know where 
we mean). We’re for more Abbots, cattens, 
and the like. 
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Monotype’s Annual Report 


In presenting his report of company opera- 
tions for the fiscal year ending February 28, 
1938, at the annual meeting of stockholders, 
held at Alexandria, Virginia, on May 5, Har- 
vey D. Best, president of the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, called attention to a 
net profit for the year of $220,373.91, after 
taxes paid and reserves for federal, state, 
and other taxes totaling $129,495.54, and re- 
serves for depreciation of plant and amortiza- 
tion of patents of $138,689.63. 

Taxes and tax reserves showed an increase 
of $13,639.67 over the previous year, while 
reserves for depreciation and amortization 
showed an increase of $8,931.58. Net profit, 
however, showed a decrease of $19,191.40. 
Company taxes over the past two years, Mr. 
Best pointed out, have increased 43 per cent, 
and for each dollar paid out to stockholders 
in dividends, taxes amount to 62 cents. 

Current assets, the report showed, are 
twenty-three times the current liabilities. 

The report also showed that the company 
had invested $96,438.21 in new machinery 
during the year; factory departments had 
been relocated to increase manufacturing ef- 
ficiency; engineering and experimental de- 
partments and tool rooms for the making of 
gages, jigs, and fixtures were enlarged and 
improved; engineering progress is being 
made on important new improvements to the 
monotype composing machine; and develop- 
ment work is now finished or in process on 
additions to the Monotype-Huebner line of 
photomechanical equipments. 

It is also stated in the report that at no time 
in the history of the company has the matrix- 
manufacturing department been so busy on 
constructive work as during the past year. 
Not only have a number of entirely new faces 
been produced in composition and display 
sizes, but the work of cutting additional odd 
sizes of existing type families has gone for- 
ward at a pace never before equaled. The 
cutting of special characters of various kinds 
in sizes for machine typesetting and hand 
composition for monotype customers is re- 
ported to have been exceptionally heavy. 


Becker Host to Publishers 


During the course of the convention of the 
American Newspaper Publishers Associa- 
tion, held at the Waldorf-Astoria, New York 
City, President Neal Dow Becker of the In- 
tertype Corporation was host to a number 
of the visiting publishers, giving a dinner at 
which executives representing leading pa- 
pers in twenty states and Hawaii were pres- 
ent. Two guest speakers gave addresses that 
were not only of genuine interest but also 
of great help to the publishers, the speakers 
being Edward F. McGrady, former Assis- 
tant Secretary of Labor of the United States 
and now director of labor relations of the 


Radio Corporation of America; and G. C. 
Hamilton, vice-president and general mana- 
ger of the McClatchy Newspapers, who gave 
the publishers considerable food for thought 
as he quoted from his extensive experience 
and research in facsimile broadcasting. 


Testimonial for “Dad” Gage 


Citizens of Battle Creek, Michigan, com- 
bined with the Chamber of Commerce of 
the city in a testimonial reception and ban- 
quet in honor of Fred W. Gage, more affec- 
tionately known as “Dad” Gage through his 
many years of service in the printing and 
related industries, and through his propri- 
etorship of the Gage Printing Company, 
Limited. The banquet was held at the Post 





FRED W. GAGE 


Tavern, Battle Creek, on May 11, recogni- 
tion being accorded “Dad” Gage for his out- 
standing service in the various activities for 
the advancement of the city, and for his 
ever ready support and codperation in those 
things that are most worth while in the build- 
ing up of the home community. 

For many years active in associations of 
the printing and related industries, promi- 
nent in the United Typothetae of America, 
in the American Photo-Engravers Associa- 
tion, the National Association of Electro- 
typers and Stereotypers, and other groups, 
always looked to for advice and counsel, al- 
ways ready with a cheery word of encour- 
agement, Mr. Gage has also found time to 
devote to the civic, religious, and educational 
advancement of his home city. 
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Celebrates Fifty Years 


The city of Jeannette, Pennsylvania, will 
celebrate the fiftieth anniversary of its found- 
ing the latter part of August and the early 
part of September, nine days being given 
over to parades, pageants, mass meetings, 
and all that goes to make a real “Old Home” 
week. Having grown up with the city, and 
established just ten months after the town 
was laid out, the News-Dispatch starts the 
birthday celebration off in good shape with 
an advance historical number. It’s a credit- 
able issue, very much so for a town of not 
over 15,000 population, being remarkably 
well printed, clean and with good typograph- 
ical appearance, and containing six sections 
totaling seventy-two pages. 

The history of the town, the development 
of its different industries, views of early 
scenes intermingled with scenes of the pres- 
ent day, all combine to present a historical 
issue of which Jeannette should be proud. 

An interesting account of the start of the 
newspaper is given by John C. Loughead, 
who moved his little plant from Irwin to 
Jeannette on April 10, 1889, and published 
the first issue of the Jeannette Dispatch, as 
it was then known, on May 3, 1889. The 
second-hand Campbell cylinder press that 
had been ordered for printing the paper had 
not arrived and publication day was getting 
close, so the two inside pages which had 
been set were carted off in a one-horse spring 
wagon to Greensburg, where they were 
printed on the press of the Westmoreland 
Democrat in friendly coéperation, 

The type for the two inside pages had to 
be distributed to provide material for com- 
pleting the two outside pages. It was just 
about noon on publication day, May 3, 1889, 
when the outside pages were ready to go to 
press, and the trip to Greensburg had to be 
made again by horse and wagon, the remain- 
ing forms being printed, and returned to 
Jeannette with the completed copies. Then 
came the mailing and distribution of the 
paper in and around Jeannette. 


Intertype Reports Operations 


Net earnings of the Intertype Corporation 
as shown by the consolidated statement of 
operations for the three months ending 
March 31, 1938, were $99,594.45, which com- 
pares with $126,599.46 for the correspond. 
ing period of last year. The gross profits 
after provision of $41,777.97 for depreciation 
were $381,096.83. Deducting selling and gen- 
eral administrative expenses amounting to 
$305,302.48, and provision for taxes amount- 
ing to $71,432.18, and adding other income 
of $26,944.73 plus non-recurring income 
from sale of a subsidiary of $68,287.55, leaves 
the net income at $99,594.45. The statement 
is in part estimated and is subject to adjust- 
ment at the end of the fiscal year. 
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A. 1. G. A. Elects Officers 


Henry W. Kent was reélected to a third 
term as president of the American Institute 
of Graphic Arts at the annual meeting held 
on May 19. Following the election, a resolu- 
tion was unanimously adopted, expressing 
the appreciation of the Institute for Mr. 
Kent’s unselfish service, and confidence in 
his leadership as well as affection for him. 

Melbert B. Cary, Junior, was reélected 
first vice-president. Honorary vice-presidents 
are Thomas N. Fairbanks, New York City; 
W. H. Greeley, Boston; Fred Anthoensen, 
Portland, Maine; George K. Hebb, Detroit; 
H. Lodge Robertson and Lessing Rosenthal, 
Chicago; Homer E. Sterling, Pittsburgh; C. 
C. Ronalds, Montreal; E. A. Adams, Los 
Angeles; and V. Winfield Challenger, Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

O. Alfred Dickman was reélected secre- 
tary, and Edith Kerr was reélected treasurer. 
John Archer and William C. Euler were re- 
elected directors for three years, while F. R. 
Mansbridge is a newly elected member of 
the board of directors for a three-year term. 
Ernst Reichl was elected a director for a 
term of one year. 

In delivering his annual report the presi- 
dent covered the program of activities and 
the achievements of the year, and gave credit 
to the devoted and efficient service rendered 
by the directors, committees, and many oth- 
ers who have contributed generously to the 
work of the Institute. Activity of the Institute 
has never been greater, he said, and the 
prospect for increased helpfulness was never 
more hopeful. 

In commenting on the success of the ex- 
hibit of commercial printing, which opened 
in Chicago and was assembled by the Chi- 
cago members, the president said this exhibit 
showed not only the desire of members out- 
side New York to codperate, but also their 
most effective ability to do so, with the result 
that this extension, so happily begun, will 
be continued. 








in one way or another have shown this inter- 
est, or when so much has been done to 
gratify it. 

“The belief of the present day that good 
and beautiful things need not be placed be- 
yond the possession of the many, that they 
should be placed within the reach of all, 
finds expression in the aims of the Institute 
to encourage the practitioners of the graphic 
arts to produce the best and the buyers to 
know the best. The board of directors feels 
that these efforts of the Institute deserve 
support, and that they are justified in mak- 
ing a strong appeal for financial help.” 


Electrotypers Meet in Columbus 


During the course of the spring confer- 
ence of the International Association of Elec- 
trotypers and Stereotypers, held at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, April 29 and 30, about sixty-five 
of the members and guests devoted a morn- 
ing to a technical clinic on the research 
program being conducted by the association 
at the Battelle Memorial Institute. The pur- 
pose was to familiarize the members with 
the nature of the investigations being carried 
on, and the results secured through labora- 
tory research during the past two years. A 
visit to the Battelle research laboratories, 
shops, and service departments formed the 
concluding part of the program. 

The chairman of the association’s commit- 
tee on research, H. G. Schwarz, presided at 
the technical session, later turning the chair 
back to the first vice-president, J. B. Thomp- 
son. The director of the Battelle Institute, 
Clyde E. Williams, spoke on the nature of 
industrial research and its application to 
the electrotyping industry; Dr. W. B. Gon- 
ser, metallurgist on the supervisory staff of 
the Institute, described the research pro- 
gram, bringing out recent developments and 
indicating the trend of current projects; C. 
M. Heath, assistant metallurgist, demon- 
strated the application of the microscope, es- 





The Standard Register Company, of Dayton, Ohio, has completed a program of plant expansion 
as a result of which its plant facilities have been more than doubled in the past two years. The 
press building, designed and built by the Austin Company, has been enlarged to an over-all 
area of 150 by 360 feet, and has an abundance of daylight provided by the use of glass block. 
Through an error in our last issue, this view of the Standard plant at Dayton was captioned 


“The evidence given by -institutions of 
various kinds that they keenly appreciate 
the traveling exhibitions has justified the 
Institute’s embarkation upon the extension 
of this service,” the president continued. “It 
is certain there has never been a time in the 
history of the graphic arts when so great an 
interest has been displayed in them as at 
present, when people other than artists, col- 
lectors, and those associated in these arts 
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“The Hennegan Company, of Cincinnati, Ohio.” The Hennegan plant is shown at the right 








pecially the low-power binocular type, to in- 
spection-and trouble-shooting routine in the 
electrotyping plant. A period of discussion 
brought out solutions to a number of trouble- 
some shop problems. 

Dennis F. Hoyne, of Cleveland, is presi- 
dent of the International Association of Elec- 
trotypers and Stereotypers, and Albert E. 
Benson is managing director with headquar- 
ters in Cleveland. 















“Tulip Time” in Pella, lowa 


May 10 to 14 was celebrated as “Tulip 
Time” in the little town of Pella, Iowa, an 
annual event bringing the Tulip Festival 
with its many colorful phases in addition to 
the flowers themselves. In honor of the event, 
and as an invitation to those outside the city 
to visit Pella and take part in the festival, 
the Pella Chronicle published a special edi- 
tion—its fourth annual “Tulip Time” num- 
ber, an outstanding accomplishment for a 
paper in a town of just over 3,000 population. 

Seven sections, fifty-six pages in all, the 
paper is dedicated to the memory of Pella’s 
pioneers, and contains many illustrations 
showing the early days as well as present-day 
scenes. And as Pella was originally founded 
in 1847 by a band of immigrants from the 
Netherlands, many of the scenes convey at- 
mosphere of “Old Holland.” 

Featured on the front page is a group of 
tulips in colors spreading right across the 
sheet—the yellows, reds, blues, and purples 
standing out among the green leaves with 
almost the natural appearance of the flowers 
—so natural, indeed, one is almost tempted 
to pick them off the paper. Above the tulips 
is a halftone portrait of the 1938 Queen of 
Tulip Time, while below is shown the old 
Dutch Mill. 

We extend our hearty congratulations to 
the Pella Chronicle for an excellent achieve- 
ment in this special issue, the printing of 
which throughout is excellent and would be a 
credit to larger metropolitan papers. 


Nashville Printing Exhibit 


An exhibit for printing salesmen and buy- 
ers of printing will be held by the Nashville 
Graphic Arts Association, starting on Thurs- 
day, June 23, and continuing through Satur- 
day, at the Andrew Jackson Hotel in Nash- 
ville. The exhibit will be opened with a ban- 
quet on Thursday night, to which a selected 





Another wing has been added to the plant of 
the Hennegan Company, lithographer and 
printer, of Cincinnati. This, with earlier ad- 
ditions, increases the company’s production 
area by 50 per cent. The upper floor will be 
given over entirely to the offset department 





group of buyers of printing will be invited, 
and the advantages of using more and better 
printing will be presented through an ad- 
dress by John C. Henley, Junior, president 
of the Birmingham Publishing Company, of 
Birmingham, Alabama. W. C. Boles, secre- 
tary of the association, will be in charge of 
the exhibit, and admission will be by ticket 
only, each printing salesman being provided 
with tickets to give to his own customers. 
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Gilbert Paper Mills Visited 


Group excursions to points of interest in 
the graphic arts field have come to be a 
tradition of the progressive North Side Print- 
ers Guild of Chicago. Last month, North 
Side members journeyed to the mills of the 
Gilbert Paper Company at Menasha, Wis- 
consin, leaving on Friday morning, May 20, 
in two special railway coaches, and return- 
ing the following day. 

Friday afternoon was devoted to a com- 
prehensive tour through the scrupulously 
clean mills, where visitors followed the com- 
plete production of the famous Gilbert rag- 
content papers—the bond papers, including 
Dreadnaught Parchment and_ Lancaster 
Bond (both 100-per-cent rag content) ; the 
writing papers; ledgers; index bristols; 
onion-skins and light-weights; and the safety 
papers. Following the tour, the sixty mem- 
bers of the party were taken for trips on 
Lake Winnebago in private cabin cruisers 
of company officials. 

A banquet in a special dining room of 
Hotel Menasha was the highlight of the 
evening. Speeches were few; entertainment 
was lavish. Guests were welcomed by T. M. 
Gilbert, secretary-treasurer of the company. 
Ernie J. Zander, head of the Zander Printing 
Company, and president of the Guild, told 
of membership accomplishments. A speech 
of thanks was given by Darrell H. Lyall, of 
the Lyall Printing Company, whose work on 
the Guild’s publicity committee is always 
outstanding. R. G. (Jerry) Whale, of the 
Gilbert organization, was a brisk and genial 
toastmaster for the affair. 

Highly diverting entertainment was pro- 
vided by Frank Shepard, a Chicago magi- 
cian, whose sense of humor was as keen as 
his feats were remarkable. Music, group 
singing, and other diversions carried the 
party well into an early hour; the Gilbert 
company was an excellent host. Co-sponsors 
of the Menasha trip were the following pa- 
per merchants: Berkshire Papers, Incorpo- 
rated; Bradner Smith and Company; the 
Dwight Brothers Paper Company: the Em- 
pire Paper Company; and the Moser Paper 
Company, all of Chicago. 

Gilbert members who assisted in enter- 
taining the Guild were: A. C. Gilbert, presi- 
dent; G. M. Gilbert, vice-president; T. M. 
Gilbert, secretary-treasurer; Harold Bial- 
kowsky; A. C. Haselow; Earl Hill; Gilbert 
Hill; Russell Lyon; Franklin Otis; John 
Pinkerton; George Thompson, Junior; Rob- 


ert Woodhead; and R. G. Whale. 


Encourage Buying, Mackey Urges 


Urging newspaper publishers and printers 
to encourage buying among their readers 
and customers, and citing the slogan, “By 
helping business you help yourself,” Joseph 
T. Mackey, president of the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Company, writing in the current 
issue of The Linotype News, calls attention 
to the fact that: 

“The lack of confidence that delays the 
purchase of a simple household utensil is as 
serious as the hesitancy that holds up a 
major enterprise; more so, perhaps, because 
the household state of mind in this country 
has been shown to be more fundamental than 
the spirit that moves industry and business. 
No sensible person encourages extrava- 
zance,” Mr. Mackey continues, “but it is safe 
io say that if every person in the country 


who has the simple means would buy today 
what he needs for his actual requirements 
and personal comfort, a large dent would be 
made in the present recession. 

“Our daily newspapers, with some 49,000,- 
000 circulation, plus our weekly papers, with 
another 20,000,000, reach virtually every per- 
son who has money to spend,” Mr. Mackey 
went on. “Suppose every paper, for a period 
of two months, carried a sky-line streamer to 
emphasize the need for individual purchas- 
ing. Isn’t it reasonable to believe that this 
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nation-wide appeal would make the buying 
public conscious of its personal part in bring- 
ing back good times?” 

Citing the “Buy Now” campaign at Hou- 
ston, Texas, the “United Front” campaign, 
and the service being offered without charge 
to newspapers by N. W. Ayer and Son, In- 
corporated, Mr. Mackey suggested that print- 
ing establishments which usually have no 
publications on which to carry over-banners 
might well utilize occasional idle time of 
men and machines to produce “Buy Now” 
folders, broadsides, mailing cards, and other 
similar pieces. Many a form, he said, might 
carry such an extra unit at virtually no 
extra outlay. 

“Publishers and printers alike can stimu- 
late business,” said Mr. Mackey, “and we all 
need to take action to renew the normal 
buying of Mr. and Mrs. John Public.” 


Printing Machinery Exports 


Shipments of printing and bookbinding 
machinery to foreign markets during the 
month of March, 1938, were valued at $962,- 
744 as compared with $957,325 a year ago, 
according to a report issued by the Machin- 
ery Division of the United States Department 
of Commerce released April 27. Slightly 
smaller sales were made during the month 
in all types except printing presses, $385,129 
as against $328,587, and bookbinding ma- 
chinery, $36,687 as. against $20,706, it is 
stated in the report. 








Printing Education Conference 


Fred J. Hartman, educational director of 
the National Graphic Arts Education Guild, 
has announced that plans are complete for 
the seventeenth annual conference on print- 
ing education, to be held at the Hotel Wash- 
ington, Washington, D. C., from June 30 to 
July 2. It will be the third conference under 
the sponsorship of the Guild. 

Fifty-two speakers, all leaders in educa- 
tion, industry, and government, are included 
in the program, which will be devoted to new 
developments in the printing business, re- 
search in graphic-arts education, the major 
activities of the Guild program in retrospect 
and in prospect, the development of the stu- 
dent-club movement in the leading printing 
school of the country, as well as group ses- 
sions representing the four types of schools 
in which printing is taught. 

Two luncheon meetings, one at the United 
States Government Printing Office and the 
other at the United States Bureau of Print- 
ing and Engraving, with trips through both 
plants, have been arranged. The annual din- 
ner-meeting will be held Friday evening, 
July 1, with outstanding speakers scheduled. 

Extensive exhibits of printing from schools 
of printing and from the industry will be 
on display throughout the conference, and 
special exhibits are being arranged. 


Craftsmen Judge Letterheads 


Following the plan used two years ago, 
the Crocker-McElwain Company, Holyoke, 
Massachusetts, is having the clubs of Print- 
ing House Craftsmen rate the letterheads 
included in its portfolio, “The Twelve Best 
Letterheads Produced on Certificate Bond 
in 1937,” over thirty of the clubs participat- 
ing in the rating. The final rating as deter- 
mined by one composite vote of all the clubs 
participating will be used as the official rat- 
ing in a contest being conducted throughout 
the country in which individuals are asked 
to rate the letterheads in their order of merit. 
These individual ratings will be matched 
against that of the composite vote of the 
Craftsmen’s clubs. 

A cash prize of $100 is offered for the rat- 
ing which comes closest to the rating of the 
Craftsmen’s clubs, $50 to the second, $25 
for the third, $15 for the fourth, and $10 for 
the fifth. All blanks containing the ratings 
entered must be countersigned by Certificate 
Bond salesmen, and those salesmen counter- 
signing the five winning blanks will also re- 
ceive similar prizes. 


William T. Leyden Dies 


William T. Leyden, the president of the 
Jones & Kroeger Company, Incorporated, 
Winona, Minnesota, died following a heart 
attack on April 25, at the age of sixty-seven 
years. Born in Ottawa, Canada, Mr. Leyden 
came to the United States as a young man, 
and prior to joining the Jones & Kroeger 
Company, at Winona, he was active in organ- 
ization work in Chicago, at one time being 
secretary of the old Chicago Ben Franklin 
Club, and of the Graphic Arts Association 
of Chicago, later playing an important part 
in the formation of the Franklin-Typothetae 
of Chicago, with which he served as assis- 
tant secretary. Going to the Jones & Kroeger 
Company as general manager, he also served 
as treasurer, later as vice-president, and was 
elected president of the company last March. 
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Newspaper Printed on Satin 


Heavy white satin cloth was used for print- 
ing twenty-four copies of a special twenty- 
four-page section of the Houston Chronicle 
issued recently to commemorate the comple- 
tion of a modern and imposing addition to 
the newspaper’s plant, approximately six dol- 
lars worth of the satin being required for 
each section, and about 250 yards being re- 
quired to produce the twenty-four copies. 

J. H. Butler, business manager of the 
Chronicle, in explaining the procedure, gave 
some of the details as presented by the 
pressroom foreman, E. Drozda. Sufficient 
satin about 38 to 40 inches wide was secured 
and wound on a 51-inch core that had about 
two inches of paper on it, the 51-inch width 
being used so the satin could be wound and 
kept free of wrinkles while winding. One 
unit for a one-half roll of paper was plated 
up, using only one plate for each page, eight 
pages being run at a time. When the first 
eight pages were on the press, the one-half- 
width roll was run through, and a table was 
then rigged up between the units of the 
press with two wood brackets acting as bear- 
ings for a rod which was put through another 
core, a crank handle being put on one end 
of the rod. As the press started moving the 
paper was wound on the core, and when 
margins and ink were adjusted the satin 
was spliced to the paper, the press put on 
slow motion, and the satin was wound up as 
it came through the second impression and 
over the first milled roller. 

When all the satin was run off it was 
trimmed, cut into four-page sizes with a pair 
of pinking scissors, then arranged in the 
twenty-four-page section. Regular news- 
black ink was used, but it was necessary to 
carry a little more impression than usual. 

The printing was done on the Chronicle’s 
new Goss high-speed anti-friction press, the 
new plant including eight of these presses 
and two pairs of folders. 


Franklin Memorial Dedicated 


Amid ceremonies well suited to the occa- 
sion, covering a period of three days, a huge 
new statue of Benjamin Franklin, the print- 
ers’ patron saint, was dedicated in the ro- 
tunda of the Franklin Institute in Phila- 
delphia on May 21. The statue was unveiled 
by a fifth great-granddaughter of Franklin, 
Louisa Johnson Castle, ten years old, a 
massed chorus of 1,800 voices breaking out 
into singing “America, My Wondrous Land” 
as the unveiling took place. 

The versatility of Franklin and the wide 
range of his achievements were well exem- 
plified by the variety of interests taking part 
in the dedication ceremonies. Members of 
the Club of Printing House Craftsmen and 
the Typothetae of Philadelphia were by no 
means alone in paying tribute, for the cele- 
brations included scientific lectures and 
demonstrations, military and naval displays, 
and so on, and the advertising interests were 
well represented through the Poor Richard 
Club, which led a “Young Philadelphia” 
parade along the Benjamin Franklin Park- 
way to the Franklin Institute. 

A message from the President of the Uni- 
ted States, delivered by the Secretary of 
Commerce, Daniel C. Roper, was conveyed 
by loud speakers to the enormous crowd as- 
sembled, while at the dedication dinner cul- 
minating the three-day ceremonies the for- 
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mer President, Herbert C. Hoover, and 
Roland S. Morris, former United States Am- 
bassador to Japan and now president of the 
American Philosophical Society, were among 
the guest speakers. Awards to winners in an 
essay contest conducted by the Poor Richard 
Club on the subject, “What Franklin Did 
for America and for Us Who Live Today,” 
were presented by Hon. Josephus Daniels, 
United States Ambassador to Mexico. Lec- 
tures and addresses at other times during 
the celebration included such subjects as 


itt eg 


Marietta “Times”’ Special Edition 


Producing 18,000 copies of a special edi- 
tion of 112 pages each with its regular staff 
and equipment is no small accomplishment 
for a daily paper in a city of less than 15,000 
population, but the Marietta, Ohio, Daily 
Times did it with its special Centennial edi- 
tion issued on April 7. 

The city of Marietta was originally settled 
in 1788, so this edition commemorates the 
150th anniversary of its founding. The pa- 


Tablet placed on site of Franklin’s original printing shop, in Philadelphia on May 4 


“Franklin, Printer and Business Man,” “The 
Man of Science and the Man of Affairs,” and 
similar topics. 

Demonstrating the progress in printing 
since Franklin’s day, an exhibit of printing 
included an old hand-press used in Frank- 
lin’s shop contrasted with a present-day four- 
color press. A two-million-dollar philatelic 
exhibit was one of the prominent features, 
and a press installed at the exhibit by the 
Bureau of Engraving and Printing, the first 
time such a thing was done outside of Wash- 
ington, printed air-mail stamps. 

The statue, a heroic figure approximately 
twice life size, weighing about thirty tons 
and rising eighteen feet above the floor on 
its massive pedestal, is of white Seravezza 
marble, and is the work of James Earle 
Fraser. It was donated by the late W. L. Mc- 
Lean, of the Philadelphia Evening Bulletin. 


per itself has a history dating back to 1864, 
and though other newspaper ventures in the 
city were numerous, the Times is the only one 
now published in the city. It was purchased 
in 1890 by Ben J. McKinney, being at that 
time published weekly, but changed to a 
daily in 1898. When Mr. McKinney retired 
from the publishing field in 1908 his two 
sons, Frank B. and Will P., took over the 
publication and have carried it on. 

Forty-two eight-hundred-pound rolls of 
news-print were required for the issue, 
which required fourteen hours of running 
time to complete the run, and used 650 
pounds of ink. 

A generous advertising patronage shows 
the civic pride of merchants and other busi- 
ness interests in the city, and the paper is 
profusely illustrated with scenes of both the 
early days and the present. 
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Nashua in New Building 


A new and modern office building, provid- 
ing facilities for the office and administrative 
activities of the company separate from the 
manufacturing plant, was dedicated by Win- 
throp L. Carter, president of the Nashua 
Gummed and Coated Paper Company, 
Nashua, New Hampshire, to his father, the 
late James Richard Carter, the founder of the 
company, on May 3. Included as part of the 
dedication ceremonies was the unveiling of 
two tablets set up in the lobby of the build- 
ing, this being performed by Peter Travers, 
the oldest employe in years of service, and 
the only remaining employe of the small 
group which went up from Boston in 1904 
to take over the Nashua Card and Glazed 
Paper Company. 

The new building lies just west of the 
factory building and the new addition on 
Franklin Street, and has been planned 
throughout to provide the greatest possible 
efficiency as well as comfortable and hy- 
gienic working conditions amid surround- 
ings that permit of beauty and add to the 
personal joy of work. It is two stories high, 
connected with the factory by an overhead 
enclosed walk; and is of brick and glass-wall 
construction. Air conditioning and sound- 
proofing have received careful attention. 


Southern Printers Meet 


Exceeding by 25 per cent in number as 
well as in quality of entries, the second an- 
nual exhibit of southern printing, held in 
connection with the twentieth annual con- 
vention of the Southern Master Printers Fed- 
eration at Memphis, Tennessee, May 8 to 
10, was generally acclaimed an outstanding 
success. The individual entries numbered 
1,200, these being submitted by one hundred 
printers, awards of merit for the best entries 
in each class going to the following: 

The Parthenon Press, Nashville, for book 
printing; Birmingham Publishing Company, 
Birmingham, for house-organ printing; Mc- 
Murray Printing Company, Miami, for menu 
printing; S. C. Toof and Company, Memphis, 
for sales-promotion printing, with honorable 
mention going to George C. Fetter Company, 
Louisville; Harry E. Kinzie Printing Com- 
pany, Tulsa, letterhead printing; S. C. Toof 
and Company, Memphis, lithographed letter- 
head printing; the Clegg Company, San 
Antonio, for originality in printing design; 
Tom L. Ketchings Company, Natchez, poster 
printing; Benson Printing Company, Nash- 
ville, small-booklet printing; The Gower 
Printery, Meridian, blotter printing; Baird- 
Ward Printing Company, Nashville, small- 
catalog printing; Benson Printing Company, 
Nashville, college-annual printing. 

The convention voted to keep the exhibit 
intact during the year, and to make it avail- 
able to any local group for local exhibit. It 
was also decided to continue the exhibit as a 
feature of the annual convention, according 
to a statement made by V. C. Garriott, sec- 
retary of the Federation. 

The convention, which met at the Hotel 
Peabody in Memphis, was reported to have 
been the best-attended in the history of the 
federation, registrations running close to 
three hundred. C. E. Band, of Band & White, 
Spartanburg, South Carolina, presided. The 
speakers included T. G. McGrew, field secre- 
tary of the U. T. A.; A. H. Kelley, of Kelley 
& Jamison, Memphis; W. C. Boles, associate 


secretary, Nashville Graphic Arts Associa- 
tion; J. F. Vance, industrial-relations expert, 
Birmingham; Oliver Wroughton, secretary 
Kansas City Graphic Arts Association, Kan- 
sas City, Missouri. 

Officers were reélected for the coming year 
as follows: C. E. Band, president; Tandy G. 
Flynn, vice-president; V. C. Garriott, secre- 
tary-treasurer. Advisory Board: Harry F. 
Ambrose, Thomas J. Lyon, and John C. Hen- 


xe 


Typothetae’s Fifty-Two Years 


Under the title of “What’s in a Name?” 
the United Typothetae of America has issued 
an effective promotional booklet, briefly 
sketching services rendered and activities 
sponsored by the organization. The answer 
to the question in the title is given as: “Fifty- 
two years of service to the printing industry! 
Acknowledged by banks, universities, gov- 
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With Boston Craftsmen making elaborate preparations for entertainment, and with a New 
England setting as an added allurement, the nineteenth annual convention looms brightly 
ahead. Officials are working to make clinic sessions even better than they’ve been previously 


ley, Junior. Executive Committee: E. W. 
Burke, Junior, J. M. Blaylock, H. G. 
Mitchell, E. A. Koester, George G. Fetter, 
Junior, John T. Upton, S. Toof Brown, Tom 
L. Ketchings, and James G. Smith, Junior. 

A campaign to advertise printing and the 
printing industry of the South during the 
coming year was authorized by the conven- 
tion, and Secretary Garriott has announced 
that the first copy and layouts are now being 
prepared. Direct-mail pieces as well as pieces 
that can be used by the local printers will 
be included in the campaign, which will pre- 
sent in effective manner various phases of 
the value of printing for sales management 
and so on, as well as important facts pertain- 
ing to printing as an industry. 


ernmental agencies, and other trade associa- 
tions as a pioneer and leader in association 
activities,” and so forth. 

A brief sketch of Typothetae from its 
formation in 1887 is followed by “Our Pro- 
gram,” in which the different features of 
U. T. A. service are set forth—protective 
services, direct services to the member and 
to affiliated local and regional groups, and 
activities of a general nature of benefit to 
all printers. Education, production, account- 
ing and cost finding, trade relations, indus- 
trial information, research and library ser- 
vice, business promotion, public relations, 
and administration, all are included among 
the services of the association as set forth 
and briefly described in the booklet. 
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Topeka Concerns Consolidate 


One of the largest and most efficient print- 
ing establishments in the Middle West re- 
sults from the consolidation of the manufac- 
turing departments of two concerns in 
Topeka, Kansas—Crane and Company, In- 
corporated, and Hall Lithographing Com- 
pany, Incorporated (the Crane company be- 
ing stockholder in the Hall plant) —accord- 
ing to information received from Charles L. 
Mitchell, secretary and sales manager of the 
Crane company. 

The merging of the manufacturing facili- 
ties, the report states, provides the Crane 
company with additional space in its four- 
story building which has been needed for 
expansion of its growing business. The space 
is being rearranged to handle more efficiently 
the stationery, office-supply, and janitor-sup- 
ply business, and other lines. The entire first 
floor will be devoted to the retail store, the 
second floor to the general offices, filing and 
shipping departments; the third floor will 
accommodate the stock rooms and order-fill- 
ing department, while the fourth floor will 
provide space for display rooms for office 
furniture and equipment. 

The merger, it is stated, in no way affects 
the stationery departments. 


Trend Toward Offset 


Reports coming to hand during the past 
month seemingly show a greater trend 
toward the use of offset, one of these reports 
being to the effect that some of the larger 
periodical publishers are planning to secure 
simultaneous distribution of their magazines 
by having them printed by offset in different 
parts of the country, and of the world, in 
fact, utilizing air mail and air express to 
speed up the work of getting their magazines 
into the hands of readers. 

Another report states that a group of west- 
ern farm publications has arranged to have 
its editions produced by offset in eight sec- 
tions of the country, sending advance page 
proofs of each edition to eight offset print- 
ers, thus securing simultaneous distribution 
in the eight different zones. Also, it is stated, 
the securing of lower labor costs by produc- 
ing in cities that are not in the high-wage 
industrial centers is another factor. 

One advantage of the plan of having the 
magazines produced by offset in different 
centers, it has been stated, is that publishers 
having world-wide distribution will be able 
to have their magazines in the hands of 
readers in other countries, such as Africa, 
Australia, China, and remote South Ameri- 
can nations, in shorter time than hitherto. 

Still another report received this past 
month is that a fairly large newspaper lo- 
cated in the East is now installing offset 
equipment and will very shortly start print- 
ing at least a portion of the paper by offset, 
with the view of ultimately producing the 
entire paper by that method. 


J. C. Harty With Intertype 


Joseph C. Harty has been added to the 
sales staff of the southern branch of the 
Intertype Corporation, according to an- 
nouncement made by Manager Chadwick of 
the branch, and has been assigned to the 
states of Arkansas and Louisiana, formerly 
covered by J. H. Wade. Thirty years of age 
and having spent thirteen of those years 
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in the printing field—Mr. Harty started as 
circulation manager of the Paris, Texas, 
Morning News, later becoming machinist 
helper, and still later an operator with the 
Wichita Falls, Texas, Times. 


“British Printer’ Jubilee 


With its July, 1938, issue The British 
Printer celebrates its golden anniversary, 
and this event is to be commemorated with 
a special issue—special not only from the 
standpoint of editorial content, but more 
particularly from that of size, layout, format, 
makeup, and so on. In fact, the July number 
will be completely restyled “in tune with the 
times,” and, judging from the advance speci- 
men pages we have received, “in tune with 
the times” means top-notch layout and type 
selection, and the best of readability. 


HARRY WHETTON 


Just five years before The British Printer 
came into existence, THE INLAND PRINTER 
had started on its way. That was in October, 
1883. Having traveled the road with The 
British Printer through all these years, and 
with it following the development of printing 
throughout the world, knowing the part that 
our British contemporaries have had in the 
progress of the art preservative of all arts, 
we extend our heartiest congratulations and 
a cordial handshake across the sea. And to 
our especially good friend, Harry Whetton, 
the editor, who has watched over the inter- 
ests of the B.P. for more than thirty years, we 
say with the full extent of meaning expressed 
by our American phraseology, “More power 
to you!” 


John E. Allen Moves Office 


John E. Allen, eastern advertising repre- 
sentative of THE INLAND Printer, has moved 
to new and larger quarters at 522 Fifth Ave- 
nue, New York City. Mr. Allen’s business 
and publication background in that city and 
in the New England states has been a broad 
one, and his wide acquaintanceship in the 
eastern territory in general has brought him 
in touch with the leading manufacturers in 
the printing field. 

Incidentally, THE INLAND Printer’s Mr. 
Allen is not to be confused with the Mergen- 
thaler Linotype Company’s John E. Allen, 
editor of The Linotype News, writer on many 
typographic subjects, and a specialist in 
newspaper makeup. 








Typothetae Zone Elects 


The Seventh Zone Typothetae Federation, 
meeting at Indianapolis, Indiana, May 20 
and 21, elected officers for the coming year 
as follows: Ervin J. Weil, of Keller-Crescent 
Company, Evansville, Indiana, president; O. 
M. Garber, of A. L. Garber Company, Ash- 
land, Ohio, vice-president; William G. Heit- 
man, of Heitman-Garand Company, Detroit, 
Michigan, treasurer; Dennis A. Sweeney, of 
Indianapolis, secretary. 

The directors include Fred Bornman, of 
John Bornman and Son, Detroit; W. R. 
Cope, The Stratford Press, Cleveland; John 
E. Peters, Peters Printing Company, Colum- 
bus; Arthur Ormsbee, Commonwealth Print- 
ing Company, Grand Rapids; Donald L. 
Boyd, Standard Printing and Publishing 
Company, Huntington, West Virginia; Ar- 
thur D. Pratt, Pratt Poster Company, Indian- 
apolis; L. L. Weitzel, New Castle Printing 
Company, New Castle, Pennsylvania; E. G. 
J. Gratz, The Arrow Press, Pittsburgh. An- 
other director (Cincinnati) is to be chosen. 

Members of the U. T. A. board of direc- 
tors from the seventh zone are Donald L. 
Boyd, of Huntington, West Virginia; Wil- 
liam G. Heitman, of Detroit; Joseph A. Gid- 
eon, of the J. C. Hub Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Cleveland; and Arthur J. Randall, of 
Henkel-Randall-Warner, Indianapolis. 


Association Effort Wins Again 


Another demonstration of the value of co- 
operative effort as exemplified in the trade 
association is seen in the victory recently 
won by the Chicago Graphic Arts Federation 
-—a victory which means a considerable sav- 
ing to printers in the city. Some time back 
the Commonwealth Edison Company, which 
furnishes electric power, decided to change 
to alternating current in certain sections of 
the city where direct current was in use. This 
would have meant that printers and others 
using direct current would be caused a great 
amount of expense in changing over equip- 
ment to meet the requirements for alternat- 
ing current. 

Joining with other interests, the attorneys 
for the Federation insisted that those forced 
to make the change should receive some 
compensation for the expense to which they 
would be put, a settlement finally being ar- 
rived at with the company which was ap- 
proved by the Illinois Commerce Commission 
on May 26. Under the order issued by the 
commission a percentage of the cost of re- 
placement will be contributed by the Com- 
monwealth Edison Company, the percentage 
to be the ratio of the remaining useful life 
of the DC equipment to its total useful life 
as ascertained by an appraisal. Irrespective 
of the appraisals, the order provides, the con- 
tribution shall in no event be less than the 
following minimums: For motors, sixteen 
years of age or greater, 36 per cent; for each 
year less than sixteen years, add 4 per cent. 
For branch wiring, 50 per cent. 


Fred C. Lee Joins Di-Noc 

Fred C. Lee, associated with the gravure 
industry for more than twenty years, and for 
ten years in charge of the gravure division 
of Brown & Bigelow, Incorporated, of St. 
Paul, Minnesota, having joined the Di-Noc 
Manufacturing Company, of Cleveland, Ohio, 
the first of the year is now in charge of the 
company’s gravure department. Mr. Lee 
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spent several months in Europe studying 
color gravure, and is considered an authority 
on color-gravure platemaking and printing. 

The Di-Noc company, which up to this 
time has been expert in gravure inks and 
eravure printing, is branching out into the 
color gravure field as a part of its progressive 
program of expansion, It has added to its 
eravure department the most up-to-date ma- 
chinery and equipment, a part of which is 
one of the largest cameras in the world, 
which has been built in the company’s dark- 
room. The plate size for taking an original 
negative of this camera is 5 by 5 feet. 
Coupled with 150-line screens with an over- 
all size of 49 by 61 inches, this gives the 
company the best equipment available for 
doing the finest kind of gravure printing on 
sheet-fed presses, making possible the use of 
stock with no limitations, from tissue paper 
to cardboard, with accurate register. 


“Sick Print Shop” Cast Meets 

A reunion of the original cast of “A Sick 
Print Shop,” the skit that became so popular 
throughout the printing industry some years 
back, was held at the Atlantic Hotel, in Chi- 
cago, recently—nineteen years after the 
“opening night.” The eight original players, 
all still in the printing business in Chicago, 
were present and in good health despite the 
fact that they, plus one guest who was pres- 
ent, showed an average of forty-two years 
each in the printing field. 

A motion-picture film made in 1919 was 
screened; the old scrapbook was reviewed; 
incidents of the tours of the company of 
printer-thespians were recounted; and inter- 
esting anecdotes of Chicago’s printing his- 
tory were related. 

The original players, present at the re- 
union, were Thomas S. Quin, Marion S. Bur- 
nett, E. J. McCarthy, R. B. Nelson, James H. 
Rook, William Sleepeck, E. E. Laxman, and 
F. W. Randolph. 
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Featurine three lines of papers—Hamil- 
ton bond, ledger, and Mimeo-pen—a new 
portfolio is being distributed by W. C. Ham- 
ilton and Sons, of Miquon, Pennsylvania. 
The purpose of the portfolio, it is stated, is 
threefold: first, to place in the printer’s files 
a practical and useful record of the Hamil- 
ton group of business papers; second, to 
provide a demonstration of each paper in 
actual use; and third, to explain, simply and 
sincerely, the features peculiar to each paper 
of the group. Arranged in three separate 
pockets, with swatches of each paper show- 
ing colors, weights, and finishes attached to 
the respective pockets, each of the three pa- 
pers in the line is shown, first, in a large 
sheet, folded, with twelve reasons for its use 
printed on the first fold, then separate sam- 
ples showing actual uses made of the paper. 
Effectively arranged, the portfolio is a useful 
one, presenting suggestions for the different 
printed specimens included. 


FoR THE PURPOSE of measuring the stiffness 
and resilient qualities of paper, as well as of 
coated fabrics and light metallic sheets and 
wire, the Taber Instrument Company, of 
North Tonawanda, New York, has announced 
the new Taber V-5 stiffness gage and triple- 
cut shear. Both units are light and portable, 
the announcement states, and can be used 





GET MORE ENVELOPE BUSINESS! 


“How to get more envelope busi- 
ness”? was the theme of meetings 
held this month by the Swigart Paper 
Company, Chicago. On June | and 2, 
dinners were given in the evening to 
two selected groups of Chicago print- 
ers, followed by talks by printers, 
envelope and paper men. 

“The printer is the logical source 
of envelope supply,” said E. L. 
Wight, advertising manager of the 
United States Envelope Company, 
Springfield, Massachusetts, speaking 
at the first dinner-meeting. “The 
printer is in at the very beginning 
and quickly learns the purpose of 
the printed matter, a large percent- 
age of which is for mailing. Knowing 
the purpose, he can advance his own 
ideas and suggestions as to how to 
make the envelope the most effective 
for the purpose intended. He has the 
inside track.” 

During the roundtable talks that 
followed, it was pointed out that 


while the printer seldom can com- 
pete with the “big envelope plants” 
on a price basis alone, he has some- 
thing of far greater value he can 
offer to the prospective envelope 
customer, The “‘cut-rate” plant can- 
not compete with the average printer, 
large or small, on a basis of quality 
of typography and design. “That is 
what you must sell,” said Mr. Wight. 

In the “Swigart Gallery of Ideas” 
are hundreds of samples of commer- 
cial work produced by printers, 
grouped under such headings as 
“Some Specialties You Should Know 
About,” “Campaign Envelopes,” 
“Printed-Form Envelopes,” ‘“Nov- 
elty§ Treatments,” ‘“Corner-card 
Clinic,” “Printing on Back,” and 
“Envelope Advertising Space.” Print- 
ers who examined these specimens 
during the envelope conferences 
held this month agreed that there is 
still profit to be made by the ag- 
gressive printer in the envelope field. 








anywhere—in laboratory, office, or plant— 
and the simplicity of operation of the gage 
and its quick direct readings make it easy to 
use even by those without previous technical 
experience. The triple-cut shear, it is stated, 
is an important accessory to the V-5 gage as 
it blanks out test specimens to accurate size, 
insuring against dimensional errors asso- 
ciated with single shears. 

Features of the gage are metric calibra- 
tion with continuous scale from 0-2000 gram 
centimeters; advanced design and rugged 
construction; no delicate parts, electrical 
contacts or connections; sensitive bearings 
sealed in lubricant for years of service with- 
out further attention. 


Ristne¢ Fiscat Bonp is demonstrated in a 
new letterhead portfolio issued by the Ris- 
ing Paper Company, of Housatonic, Massa- 
chusetts. Making an attractive showing, the 
portfolio presents a novel and useful feature 
in that the same copy for a letterhead is used 
in nine different treatments, or nine different 
designs, and printed by letterpress in one 
and two impressions, also by offset lithog- 
raphy in two impressions, and by die-stamp- 
ing in two impressions, offering an interest- 
ing and helpful study in the possibilities for 
varying treatments of the same copy. The 
first four are shown on white in different 
weights, while the remaining five are on blue, 
pink, gray, primrose, and buff. The port- 
folio is arranged so that the back portion 
shows sample swatches of all the items. 


Memputis Botp ConpDENSED, a new face for 
headings, is shown to advantage in the latest 
issue of The Linotype News, published by 
the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, the 
face being used for most of the headings in 
that issue. Combining strength and attrac- 
tiveness with a good workable unit count, 
Memphis Bold Condensed, it is said, prom- 
ises to prove popular with many newspaper 
executives. It is already available in the 18-, 
24-, 30-, and 36-point sizes, other sizes being 
in process of manufacture. 


Linotype GREEK FACES are shown in a 
new twelve-page catalog section, punched 
ready for insertion in a binder, recently is- 
sued by the Mergenthaler Linotype Com- 
pany, Brooklyn, New York. Included in the 
specimens are the Porson Greek, a fine letter 
design for classical composition; Greek 
Metrolite, a new sans-serif for periodical 
composition; and various other Greek news- 
paper and display faces. Also included are 
the Greek alphabet, in capitals and lower- 
case with the names of the letters, and two 
keyboard diagrams, one for classical com- 
position using the Porson Greek one-letter 
matrices, the other for newspaper and job- 
bing composition, using two-letter matrices. 
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A Rotary GATHERING TABLE with tilted 
bins which increase the sheet capacity and 
gathering speed has been announced by John 
M. Low and Company, Chicago, Illinois. The 
tilted bins, it is stated, cause the sheets to 
travel in a line directly away from the opera- 


in addition to the Rutherford photo-letter- 
ing machine, are the planograph composing 
machine, vacuum printing frame, plate 
whirler, process camera, and the Rutherford 
high-speed offset job press. Also shown is a 
suggestion for a convenient plant layout, 





Rotary gathering table with tilted bins to increase the sheet capacity and gathering speed, 
offered by John M. Low and Company, Chicago. Two or more operators can gather at one time 


tor; also, they keep paper in place so there 
are no loose piles to keep straight; and they 
give the paper a “fanned” edge which facili- 
tates gathering. A speed register on the con- 
trol table, by means of which it is possible 
to operate at any speed from one to six revo- 
lutions a minute, enables the operator to 
adjust the speed to suit the character of the 
job as well as his gathering ability. Starting 
and stopping are controlled by a foot switch. 

Mechanical features of this table are 
clearly shown in the illustration above. 

The standard five-foot table has thirty 
five-hundred-sheet capacity bins. Larger 
tables, and larger or smaller bins, are avail- 
able to meet special requirements. Bins on 
the standard table are for sheets approxi- 
mately 8% by 11 inches, and they will hold 
any size up to 11 by 17 inches. Thirty sheets 
any size up to 11 by 17 inches, it is said, can 
be gathered at each revolution of the table. 

Among other features, it is stated that two, 
three, or four operators can gather at the 
same time. [f there are only twelve pages or 
less to gather, every alternate bin can be 
used and the speed of the table can be 
increased as required. 


A PortFoLio containing photographs and 
several printed pieces comes from the Ruth- 
erford Machinery Company, division of the 
General Printing Ink Corporation, New York 
City, showing the range of equipment the 
company manufactures for the offset print- 
ing field. Included in the machines shown, 
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typical of many installations, the company 
offering to submit a floor plan showing how 
equipment should be placed when space 
allotted is indicated. 

Also included in the portfolio is a small 
leaflet giving a sketch of the company, which, 
it is stated, was really originated sixty-seven 


years ago, when two men formed a firm to sag 


deal in imported bronze powders. These 
two men were Messrs. Fuchs and Lang, their 
modest organization growing into that widely 
known company carrying their names, in- 
creasing gradually until it became necessary 
to add manufacturing facilities for produc- 
ing machinery. When, after sixty years of 
independent operation, the company merged 
with several others into the General Printing 
Ink Corporation, the machinery group was 
formed into a separate and distinct division 
—the Rutherford Machinery Company, 
Division General Printing Ink Corporation. 

In addition to manufacturing the machines 
mentioned, the company also builds and de- 
velops special machines of all types for the 
graphic arts field. 


Monotype Giant CAsTER Faces now 
available for casting in sizes up to seventy- 
two-point and eighty-four-point title line are 
shown with unusual effectiveness on large 
wall chart distributed by the Lanston Mono- 
type Machine Company, Philadelphia. In 
size 21 by 40 inches, on heavy paper with 
metal strips at top and bottom, the chart is 
suitable for hanging in any composing room 





or printing office, and makes an impressive 
showing of type faces available in the larger 
sizes, including an excellent range of faces 
for large display. Arranged in four columns, 
the chart shows 105 faces. The designations 
or names and numbers, with the sizes in 
which the faces are available, are printed in 
small type underneath each specimen line. 
Demonstrating the possibility of utilizing the 
bolder faces in reverse etchings, the line, 
“Monotype Giant Caster Faces,” in eighty- 
four-point Century Extra Bold Condensed 
capitals, shows through in white on a blue 
background in a strip three inches wide 
across the top, with halftones of the mono- 
type keyboard and caster in black in circles 
at the two ends. The same face, printed from 
type and not in reverse, is used for the firm 
name across the bottom of the chart. 


A NEW PROOF PRESS, designated as Num- 
ber 24, has been announced by Vandercook 
and Sons, Chicago, which is said to be the 
first precision proof press with grippers to 
be offered at such a low price. Designed to 
fill the need for a low-price precision proof 
press with large form capacity, it is of extra- 
heavy, rigid-bed construction, and equipped 
with grippers, feedboard, and automatic 
cylinder trips. It also has side register guide; 
and hairline register, the announcement 
states, is guaranteed. 

Among features of the new proof press 
are precision-ball-bearing construction which 
makes rigid impression possible and assures 
easy operation; the cylinder is set down on 
bearers with a pressure of two hundred 
pounds a lineal inch; extra-heavy bed and 
cylinder constructed for lasting accuracy and 
rigidity; automatic cylinder trip; adjustable 
side guide on feedboard; automatic sheet 
brush which prevents sheet from wrinkling 
and slurring and facilitates proofing to exact 
register; full automatic grippers; cylinder 
gears are completely guarded, affording ab- 
solute protection to the operator; packing is 





New model Vandercook precision proof press 


easily changed; reel rod and clamp bar are 
convenient for securing tympan; steel gears 
and racks are precision cut, assuring perma- 
nent accuracy. The press is mounted on a 
heavy steel cabinet with adjustable feet for 
leveling, and the bottom storage shelves have 
hinged doors. 

VAPORIN PRINTING, from the standpoint 
of the engineering features involved in the 
process, is described in a new booklet of 
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twelve pages and cover (81% by 11), issued 
by the Selas Company, Eighteenth Street at 
Indiana Avenue, Philadelphia, the com- 
pany’s engineers having codperated with the 
research laboratories of the International 
Printing Ink Corporation in the perfecting 
of the process. The booklet shows how the 
process has been applied to publication 
printing, bag and container production, and 
general commercial printing. 

Vaporin printing, it is explained, is a 
merging of two interdependent elements: a 
printing medium replacing commercial inks, 
and a method of drying. After printing with 
the Vaporin inks the sheets pass under a 
set of gas burners, the heat instantly vaporiz- 
ing the volatile elements in the printed sur- 
face, leaving the pigments firmly bonded to 
the paper and confined to the areas to which 
it is applied. 

The development of the heating process 
was an important feature of Vaporin print- 
ing, and it is this feature that is described 
more particularly in the booklet, which in- 
cludes a two-page spread giving a diagram, 
or a general plan, of installation. To those 
interested in this process of printing, which 
has attracted such wide attention, the book- 
let gives a far better understanding of just 
what is involved, and the possibilities for 
increasing the speed of production through 
the instantaneous drying of the sheets, mak- 
ing it possible to handle them immediately 
after printing. 


CHALLENGE Proor Presses have been 
augmented by the addition of a new and 
larger model, designated as the 2025-C, 
which has a bed size of 2014 by 26 inches, 
and will take forms up to 191% by 24 inches, 
as announced by the Challenge Machinery 
Company, of Grand Haven, Michigan. The 
new proof press will handle an eight-column, 
twelve-pica, newspaper form, providing facil- 
ities for pulling clean, sharp proofs of full- 
page advertisements. It is equipped with a 


New larger-model Challenge proof press 


special Challenge‘ink distributor which per- 
mits quick, easy inking of hand rollers, the 
brayer simply being placed on the revolving 
metal distributing rollers which are powered 
by an electric motor controlled by a con- 
venient snap switch. Thus the brayer is 
evenly inked without hand rolling, and the 
uniform inking of the hand roller, the an- 
nouncement states, helps to provide better 
distribution over the form and contributes 
to improvement in the quality of the proofs. 


The new 2025-C model operates on the 
same principle as a cylinder press, with a 
reciprocating bed rolling on anti-friction 
bearings. The cylinder is easily accessible 
for changing the hard packing, and a remov- 
able galley plate permits proofs to be taken 
either from a galley or a type form. Shelves 
for proof paper, ink, and other supplies are 
provided in an all-steel stand, both the stand 
and the ink distributor being optional equip- 
ment in this connection. 


WEBENDORFER-WILLS COMPANY, INCORPO- 
RATED, of Mount Vernon, New York, has an- 


— 


gum arabic, or gelatin, and is not affected by 
various atmospheric variations that prevail. 
The plate is coated in the customary way 
with a whirler, then it is printed down from 
a positive (or a negative may be used if de- 
sired, the method being practically the 
same). As the coating solution is exception- 
ally sensitive to light an exposure shorter 
than generally used with other processes is 
required—from one-half to two minutes. 
No chemicals are required for developing 
the exposed plate, this being done with water 
alone. The etching of the plate brings in the 
second preparation, the Drawin deep-etching 


New Webendorfer-Wills Little Giant 12 by 18, completely automatic cylinder press 


nounced as its latest development the new 
Webendorfer Little Giant 12 by 18 automatic 
cylinder press. The specifications include the 
following: Maximum sheet, 12 by 18 inches; 
maximum printing area, 1156 by 17% 
inches; feeder equipped with vacuum air 
pump so that it can be set independently of 
the press; press is constructed throughout, 
wherever possible, with anti-friction bear- 
ings; it is furnished with either table or ex- 
tension delivery, and the extension delivery 
is so arranged that it will swing up out of the 
way, permitting ready accessibility for put- 
ting the chase on and removing it from the 
bed of the press. 

The new press, the company states, repre- 
sents the very latest developments in print- 
ing-press design. It is completely automatic, 
and will print anything from onion-skin to 
four-ply cardboard, including blotting stock 
and envelopes, with perfect register and ad- 
equate ink distribution for halftone and 
color printing. 


Or Interest TO the lithographic field is 
the announcement of a new deep-etch proc- 
ess, known as the “Drawin” Deep-Etch 
Process, in the use of which three special 
preparations supplied by Petri Brothers Lim- 
ited, of London, England, are required. The 
first of these preparations is the Drawin 
printing-down fluid, which when mixed with 
an equal part of a %4 per cent solution of 
ammonium bichromate forms the coating so- 
lution. Being a synthetic production, it is 
stated, this solution may be made up in quan- 
tity and stored for future use if desired. Also, 
it is stated, it is free from fish glue, albumen, 


fluid, which, it is said, will not attack organic 
substances and is therefore harmless to the 
fingers. Also it is free from fumes, thereby 
eliminating the necessity of special ventila- 
tion. Following treatment with the Drawin 
reversing ink, the third preparation, the 
plate is decoated in an acetic-acid solution 
and then etched and gummed. 

While the process is patented it is said 
that there is no license required for its use, 
the sole cost being that of the three special 
preparations which must be used. 


Ecmont Botp, eighteen-point, combined 
with Bold Italic, is among the new two-letter 
display faces announced by the Intertype 
Corporation. Hobo in three sizes is also 
available now for the label printer as well 
as for other work where a novel effect is 


ABC abcdefgh $123 
ABC abcdefgh $123 


THAIS paragraph is set in 
12 Point HOBO $12345 


SIX POINT GOTHIC NO. 34 
SIX POINT GOTHIC NO. 35 














desired, being combined with Gothic No. 16 
which is similar to Franklin Gothic. The ex- 
tended version of the Intertype Lining 
Copperplate family has also been added, the 
six-point numbers 34 and 35 being now 
available to the trade. 
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PRINTING PLATES 
AND CUTTING TOOLS 
Make your own tint plates 
—Print perfectly on all 
presses—with all inks on 
all papers. 


Vv 
® 





Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. No 314445. 
Write on your company letterhead for sample, prices and full information. 


TI-Pl COMPANY, 708 E. 18TH Street. KANSAS CITY. MO. 












Use CAMPBELL MAILING BOXES 
for Shipping Catalogs, Books, etc. 


CAMPBELL 
TAGS for PROFIT 


Write for FREE Printers 
Tag Portfolio giving full 
details about Campbell Tags 
and Tag Profits! 


Campbell Box & Tag 


Main & Inland Sts., South Bend, 











Campbell Mailing 
Boxes just the 
thing for your ship- 
ments of Catalogs 
Made on or 
der to fit your 
needs! Write 
for samples 





Company 
Ind. 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 


Prices for this department: Under the heading “Situation 
Wanted,” 50 cents per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other 
headings, price 75 cents per line; minimum, $1.50. Count ten 
words to the line, address to be counted. Price the same whether 


one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accomnpanv order. 








ADVERTISING—HOME STUDY 


THE ADVERTISING MINDED pressman and printer is qual- 

ified to make the most money. Many have graduated from 
this long established school. Common school education suffi- 
cient. Send for free booklet outlining home study course and 
requirements. PAGE-DAVIS SCHO OF ADVERTISING, 
3601 Michigan Ave., Dept. 9505, Chicago. 











INSTRUCTION 


PEOPLE FROM ALASKA, California, Washington, Florida, 

Seattle, Honolulu, and all America attend Bennett’s School 
to learn his method of operating; his record is 12,130 ems for 
eight hours; established 1912; both practical and home in- 
struction. Free catalog. BENNETT’S SCHOOL, Maumee, Ohio. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





INVESTOR with at least $5000, capable of acting as superin- 

tendent of a small label plant now doing a nationwide busi- 
ness, selling to nationally known corporations. A money- 
making and growing plant. C 154 





PARTNER for completely equipped shop. Now doing $1000 a 

month; equipped to do $3000 a month. Low overhead. Excel- 
lent opportunity for profit. Will consolidate. Splendid opp. for 
printing salesman. C 152 


KEEP YOUR PLANT BUSY! We furnish 40 Profit Making, 

Tried and Tested Printing Plans prepaid for $1.00. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. Advertising Course $1.00..Also 50 Mail-Order 
Plans for $1.00. ASSOCIATED MANAGEMENT, 5120-IP Oak- 
land Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








FOR SALE—A small well-organized printing plant, doing a 

nationwide business on specialty items, selling to nationally 
known corporations. A going concern that is making money. 
C 155 








HELP WANTED 





SALES MANAGER wanted by manufacturer of Printing 

Equipment with National Distribution. Must have successful 
record as Sales Manager or top flight Salesman with Roller, 
Press, or Ink Manufacturer. Give complete outline of back- 
ground and performance record in first letter with photo- 
graph. C 153 





PRINTER-PRESSMAN—A good printer and good pressman 

who can do and supervise high class Commercial Printing. A 
man who does the work himself and oversees both depart- 
ments. State salary and expense. C 145 








FOR SALE 





JOB PLANT in S. E. Iowa, city of 30,000. Est. 1905. Now in 

operation. 22x34 Miehle Cylinder, 3 Job Presses, Punch, 
Stitcher, Folding Machine, Cutter and Perforator, all equipped 
with Individual Motors. Well equipped Composing Room and 
good supply of stock. $3500.00. C 148 


1939 CALENDAR PADS, sizes from 1x14 to 10%x22, in black 

and white, India tint, red and black, red and blue, brown and 
white, reverse blue; fish pads, 3-months-at-a-glance pads, gold 
cover pads. Write for catalog, GOES LITHOGRAPHING CoO., 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago; 53K Park Place, New York. 











MONTHLY HOUSE ORGANS—A complete copy and layout 

service for printers. Distinctive house organs for the printer 
who wants something different. Homer E. Paris, 1535 Walnut 
St., Kansas City, Mo. 





BUSINESS BUILDING Letterhead Designs. Can be adapted to 
almost every business. Samples 25c, returnable. Weeks 
Printing, 14 Railroad Ave., Patchogue, N. Y 


GOING INTO OFFSET OR PHOTO-ENGRAVING? Write for 

Bargain List Cameras, Lenses, Screens, Printing Frames, 
etc. Can save you 50% on many items. W. L. Moore, 4829 Wood- 
ward Avenue, Detroit. 


FOR SALE 
dition. C5 


STEEL RULE DIES. Round Dies, 30c per in. Min. $1.50. Write 
for price list. Compo-Block Co., P. O. 54, West Duluth, Minn. 








50-inch Oswego auto cutter; in first-class con- 














PRICES REDUCED—Hammond routers and type-hi planers, 
now $79.50 and up. HAMMOND MACHINERY BUILDERS, 
1616 Douglas Ave., Kalamazoo, Michigan. 





Megill’s Patent 


SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Office 


QUICK ON. The universally popular 
Gauge Pin. $1.80 dozen, 50c set of 3. 








© 9 e 
Mesgill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurate and uniform. Wemakea large variety. Insist on 
Megill’sproducts. Dealersor direct. 
THE EDWARD L. MEGILL COMPANY 


Established 1870 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 





Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE GRIP GAUGES 





Circular on request 


VISE GRIP. Adjustable. Used for 
any Stock. $1.75 set of 3. 
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BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY—New model National book 
sewing machines; also rebuilt machines. Write for partic- 
ulars. JOSEPH E. SMYTH CO., 720 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 


cago, Ill 








SITUATIONS WANTED 





Executives and Managers 





GENERAL PLANT SUPT. asoned and exper. in general 

plant operation and exe cutive direction of cooperating staff. 
Successful in handling labor problems in one of the country’s 
largest plants but capable by training to operate smaller 
plants. Training especially fits this man to operate on cost 
basis to insure profits and yet maintain competitive position 
of firm. Replies confidential. C 147 


MANAGER OR ASSISTANT MANAGER—Unexcelled practical 
and business experience in Seer apenas, book print- 
ing, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York. C 987 








Bindery 





BOOK BINDER—Exper. finisher, forwarder, ruler, folding ma- 
chine operator. Wants position as working foreman in small 
shop. M. Oster, 1106 N. Osage, Independence, Mo. 





Compositors 





TYPOGRAPHER who knows printing production and me- 

chanics in all its phases. I am 40 plus; probably one of ‘“‘the 
one in a hundred”; do not find it difficult to drive at top speed; 
to keep irregular hours; or to tackle hard jobs; have the ma- 
ture wisdom of experience, skill and organized energy that aid 
greatly in negotiating the bumps and hairpin curves of print- 
ing plant operation; available on short notice for small or 
medium shop. C 4 


TYPOGRAPHER—30. 13 years’ experience in first class shops 
in the East. Modern layouts. Supervise Composing Room. 

C 146 

PRINTER—TWO-THIRD COMPOSITOR. Gordon and Miller 
pressman, assistant on Automatic Presses. Go anywhere for 

a decent salary. C 149 











Linotype and Monotype Operators 


LINOTYPE MACHINIST-OPERATOR—Union, A-1, fast, accu- 

rate; 101% years commercial, book, newspaper work; mar- 
ried, age 37, sober, reliable. J. S. Boudreau, 5904—9th St., N. W., 
Washington, D. C. 








MONOTYPE KEYBOARD MACHINIST-OPERATOR—Versa- 

tile specialist with extensive experience Commercial—Trade 
Plant—Advertypography. Set unusually CLEAN proofs. Quali- 
fied to — responsibility entire Monotype department. 
Union. C 140 





Proofreaders 


PROOFREADER—PRINTER. Accurate, capable and efficient. 
Now located near Chicago; will be available June 13th. C 151 








Pressmen 





Cylinders or Offset Presses wants position. Fa- 
20 years experience, Halftone, Job 
C 978 


PRESSMAN, 
miliar Job Cylinders. 

and Color. Pacific Coast Preferred. 

PRESSMAN—37, 20 years experience single and 2-color and 
Kelly. Midwest preferred. C 131 


PRINTE 








2R—OFFSET PRESSMAN; 15 years experience. C 150 





Miscellaneous 


OPERATOR-MACHINIST-FLOOR MAN—Do you need an A-1 

fast, accur. comb. opr.-mch., floor man? Anywhere in comp. 
room. 300 lines hr., clean. 22 yrs. exper. weekly, daily, com. 
Married. No booze. $28. Unorg. Go anywhere. Homer Barbour, 
Carlton, Minn. 











WANTED TO PURCHASE 





RESPONSIBLE ORGANIZATION will buy or lease moderate 

size Atlantic seaboard printing plant or small daily news- 
paper. Must have rail siding. Please list major equipment 
when answering. C 120 





Best buy because best for good work 
longest. Exclusive features, many 
models. Guaranteed by certificate 
‘Num- 
bering for Profit’ is a big help. Write. 


with each machine. New book: ‘ 


5 na Solid ll 
Slide Plunger, $1 Extra. 


Weller NUMBERING BY ALL DEAL rN ; 
MACHINES INVA ANC TYPE FOUNDERS 
TURED BY WETTER NUMBERING MACHINE CO 





You CAN DESIGN 
YOUR OWN WORK BENCH 


. . » With these flexible HAMILTON units 

















No. 13633-FX Unit No. 13633-KX Unit 
No. 13645-AX 50-INCH WORK BENCH 











@ It is easy now to have a Linotype, Intertype, or 
Monotype Machinist’s Work Bench... built just 
the way you want it. Here is a typical bench com- 
posed of three Hamilton units ... two drawer 
sections and a top. In all there are three tops 
(50”, 60”, and 80”) ... five units ... and seven trays 
to choose from. You can combine them in any way 
you like. 

@ Here is a brief description of the units available: 


No. 13633-FX ...six drawer unit (steel), 24” wide 
No. 13633-GX ... seven drawer unit (steel), 24” wide 


No. 13633-KX ... eleven drawer steel matrix unit, 
1814” wide 


No. 13633-MX...steel rag bin unit, 24” wide 
No. 13633-YX ...steel cupboard unit, 24” wide 
Trays for cleaning space bands... liners... parts 
... Molds... matrices ... and nozzles. 
@ Select the units you need ... choose the top size 
you want... the tray inserts required ... and you 
have your own individually designed Machinist’s 
Work Bench. 
Send in the coupon for more information about HAMIL- 
TON Machinist’s Benches. 


HAMILTON MEG. CO. 


TWO RIVERS WISCONSIN 


I. P.-6-38 


Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Two Rivers, Wis. 

Send me full information on HAMILTON Unit Work 
Benches. 








Address 





City and State 








( 9 e 
List your products in the Buyers’ Guide at economical rates. b U Y y ls C U i} de 


This page offers good visibility at low cost for smaller advertisers and the extra lines of larger graphic arts manufacturers 





Air Conditioning and Humidifying Systems 


Lacquering and Varnishing 





B. OFFEN & CO., Transportation Bldg., Chicago, Ill. Write for 
pomenr entitled “AIR CONDITIONING AND HUMIDITY 


CONTROL 





Art Work and Cuts 





BEN DAY AND PROCESS COLOR PLATES. 40 yrs. exper. Send 
us your specifications. Indianapolis Engraving Co., 222 E. 
Ohio St., Indianapolis, Ind. 





Bookkeeping Systems and Schedules for Printing 


PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Franklin Printing Catalog, 

Salt Lake City, Utah. Send 50c postage for new booklet 
series, “Printing Operations” Nos. 1 to 6; also Catalog of 
Books and Systems for Printers, with order blank. 








Bronzing Machines 


MILWAUKEE BRONZERS—for all presses. Also some rebuilt 
units. Write C. B. Henschel Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 








Calendars and Calendar Pads 


WHOLESALE CALENDARS to printers; complete line. Do 
your own imprinting. Wholesale and retail prices furnished 

with sample sets. Write for particulars. FLEMING CALEN- 

DAR CO., 6540 Cottage Grove Ave., Chicago, III. 

LARGEST SELECTION IN CALENDARS, sheet pictures, and 
pads at lowest prices. Sample line $.75. ‘WEISS CALENDAR 

Co., 3696 E. Forest Ave., Detroit, Michigan. 

1939 Calendar Pads, sizes from 1x14 to 10%x22, in black and 
white, India tint, red and black, red and blue, brown and 

white, reverse blue; fish pads, 3-months-at-a-glance pads, gold 

cover pads. Write for catalog, GOES LITHOGRAPHING CoO., 

35 W. 61st St., Chicago; 53K Park Place, New York. 

THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 Gilbert 
Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for ship- 

ment; the best and cheapest on the market; write for sample 

books and prices. 

















Camera Bellows 


UNITED CAMERA CO., INC., Bellows made to order for all 
ig photoengravers’ cameras. 1515 Belmont Ave., Chi- 
cago, Ill. 








Carbon Paper 
BUY your Carbon Paper * me ‘aati RIBBON & CAR- 
BON CO., ROCHESTER, N. 
Easels 


CARDBOARD EASELS for all Display Signs. Samples and 
prices on request. STAND PAT EASEL CORPORATION, 
66-68 Canal St., Lyons, New York. 














Electric Motors 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG. CO., Cline-Westinghouse Motor and 
control equipment for printing machinery. 211 West Wacker 
Dr., Chicago, IIl. 


Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


ELGIN BENDING MACHINE COMPANY, 406 Center Street, 
Elgin, Illinois—Curve your stereotypes perfectly on a Hot 

Bender. 

THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
are) Cicero, Chicago, I1l.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 

New York. 

















Embossing Composition 


AMERICAN FINISHING CO., 500 S. Peoria St., Chicago, Ill. 
Finishers to the lithographing and printing trades. 


Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 
THE DOUTHITT CORPORATION, 650 West Baltimore Av- 
enue, Detroit, Michigan—Complete engraving equipment 
and supplies, also special equipment manufactured. 
THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CoO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th 
< —- Cicero, Chicago, Ill.; Eastern Office, 135 E. 42nd St., 
ew York. 


TASOPE’—AURORA, MISSOURI. Manufacturers of modern 
photoengraving equipment. Catalog furnished on request. 

















Printers’ Supplies 





Rochester-made means quality—Coppit Brand Inkoff and 
Typolene solvents. Free samples. Perfection Products Com- 
pany, 116 Earl Street, Rochester, N. Y. 


Printing and Embossing Presses 


COLUMBIA Offset Presses; K & G label and embossing presses. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING MACHINERY CORP., 2 Lafayette 
Street, New York City. 


Printing Presses 


DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., stereotype rotary presses, 
stereo and mat-making machinery, flat-bed presses, Battle 
Creek, Mich. 

















Rubber Printing Plate Vulcanizers 
H. H. H. ELECTRO HYDRAULIC Vulcanizers, Proven meth- 
ods insure precision rubber plates. H. H. Heinrich, Inc., 200 
Varick St., N. Y., Chicago, San Francisco. 








Saws 


We buy, sell, and rebuild, and modernize Miller Saws. Send for 
full details. Wallin Mfg. Co., 1122 Harney, Omaha, Nebraska. 








Saw Filing 


Filing and Swaging the mechanical way, 75c. Amazing re- 
sults. EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N. Y. Oldest 
Foundry in U.S. A. 








Saw Trimmers 





CLEARANCE SALE! Saw Trimmers—Casting Boxes. Profit 
by purchasing NOW. Johnson Roller Rack Co., Dept. C., 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 





Special Printing 
TICKETS IN STRIPS, Rolls, Coupon Books, Reserved Seats, 
any Numerical Jobs. Done at a profit for you. THE TOLEDO 
TICKET CO., Dept. P, Toledo, Ohio. 


Stock Cuts 
ILLUSTRATE your ideas at low cost with our Ve oe 


Hundreds to choose from. Write for catalog. HUX CUTS, 
Dept. 4, 11 West 42d St., New York. 


STOCK CUT CATALOG showing thousands of ready made 
cuts; it is free. Write today. COBB SHINN, 721 Union St., 
Indianapolis. 

















Typefounders 


CONTINENTAL TYPEFOUNDERS ASSOCIATION, 228 E. 45th 
St., New York, headquarters for European types, Goudy Vil- 

lage types and composing supplies. Representatives in prin- 

cipal cities. 

MISSOURI-CENTRAL TYPE FOUNDRY, the big type foundry 
of the West. Free Catalog. Wichita, Kansas. 











STEWART’ os hag ne sty BOARD—Easy to use, hardens like 
iron; 5% by 9% inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND 
PRINTER COMPANY, Chicago. 


oO. K. LIGHT TYPE FOUNDRY, 910 West Van Buren St., Chi- 
cago. Attractive Sales Plan for dealers everywhere. Write 
for territory. 





Envelopes 





MILLIONS of every description ready for immediate delivery. 
Specials made to order promptly. Free Catalog. GENERAL 
ENVELOPE CO., BOSTON, MASS. 
Envelope Presses 


LIGHTNING SPEED envelope press, sizes 5 to 12, 10M to 18M 
per hour. Used by Public Printer. POST MFG. WORKS, 671 
Diversey, Chicago. 








THE BAUER TYPE FOUNDRY, INC., 235 East 45th Street, 
New York, N. Y. Producers of fine type faces. 


Wire 


SPECIFY PRENTISS STITCHING WIRE—Backed by eighty 
years of wire drawing experience. Supplied on spools or in 
coils. SOLD BY LEADING DEALERS EVERYWHERE. 


SENECA WIRE & MFG. CO. Manufacturers of stitching wire 
from special quality selected steel rods. Quality and service 
guaranteed. Fostoria, Ohio. 














Knife Grinding Service 


Zine Halftones 





THE KELLETT COMPANY, Inc., 525 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
Expert knife grinding, saw filing, cutting sticks, ’slip pow- 
der. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


UNMOUNTED ZINC ETCHINGS and square-finish zinc half- 
tones, 8 sq. inches or less 95c net. Write for price list. Mar- 
shall Newspictures, Inc., Box 173, Indianapolis, Ind. 
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.and when your printing budget is limited, remember 
CHAMPLAIN Super Calendered for good halftone reproduc- 






tion on modern presses. CHAMPLAIN Super Calendered book 






paper is particularly adapted to the economical production 






of folders, broadsides, catalogs, house organs and booklets. 






Specify it on your next halftone printing job—you'll like its 






smooth, glossy surface, its excellent folding qualities, its fine 






appearance and weight-saving advantages for mail litera- 






ture. Available nationally in bright white and India tint 






thru leading paper merchants. 






An interesting, educational demonstra- 


5 tion broadside on halftone printing will 






be sent you on request. Write today. 






Please Address All Requests to Sales Department... 


INTERNATIONAL PAPER COMPANY 
220 East 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: BOSTON » CHICAGO + CLEVELAND 








P 


| S WY 
oAc INTERNATIONAL PAPER Z&ee 


Made by. the Makers of: TICONDEROGA TEXT - TICONDEROGA BOOK PAPERS - TICONDEROGA VELLUM - CHAMPLAIN TEXT 
CHAMPLAIN BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA BOOK PAPERS - SARATOGA COVER - LEXINGTON OFFSET 
ADIRONDACK BOND AND LEDGER - BEESWING MANIFOLD - INTERNATIONAL MIMEO SCRIPT 
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THE FIRST PRESS TO START 
TL TR Mecine: eavinred wits sun 


TIC LUBRICATING SYSTEMS waste 

time! Start your machine... 

automatically the proper oil film is 

metered to each bearing...whatever 

its type, location, speed, load. No 

forgotten bearings ...no excessive 

feed to spoil work or waste oil. BIJUR 

. the modern aid to maintained 

anal accuracy... longer machine life... 
“American Type Founders 

17x22 “Kelly” Printing Press quality output... uninterrupted pro- 


duction .. . safety... reduced costs! 


Byun =. 
BIJUR LUBRICATING CORPORATION 


CUNY LONG ISLAND CITY NEW YORK 
4), AUTOMATICALLY Coa LUBRICATION | ‘a 








UP-TO-DATE PRINTING ee | SAttent 


THE NEW MERRIAM-WEBSTER Lamia | PRINTED 


demands the use of 


11,000 
SPECIMENS 


classified according to business, product 








and format as a source of inspiration “For 
the Man Who Faces a Blank Page.” FEA- 


The “Supreme Authority aRY TURED FOR JUNE an envelope exhibit 
for every printing plant 


20 years newer, confains 122,000 more entries than any 
similar dictionary. Provides information in all branches 
of knowledge. The authority in courts, colleges, news- ideas for all styles and sizes of envelopes. 
paper offices. Prepared by 207 of the world's foremost 
experts. 600,000 entries; 3,350 pages; 12,000 terms il- 


lustrated. Write for free illustrated pamphlet P2. SWIGART PAPER COMPANY 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., Springfield, Mass. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


showing unusual uses, typographic treat- 


ments, color schemes and merchandising 
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TARER BLANK 





“They’re job tickets for doing quality work faster... 
thanks to neoprene rollers” 


“§ HERE’S one law I know that’s 

meant to be broken .. . if you 
can get away with it. It’s that ‘speed 
law’ which says you can’t run rollers 
fast for long without having ’em get 
out of shape. But shucks, with my 
neoprene rollers I break that law 
every day ... and get paid for it! 
For neoprene rollers always keep 
their shape. 

“Neoprene rollers, you see, don’t 
have to be coddled and pampered like 
ordinary rollers. You don’t 
have to be fussy over driers 


and washes, either. As for inks...say, 
neoprenes handle them all! And aneo- 
prene inking surface always stays soft 
and smooth, so you’re sure of even 
distribution. Doesn’t that sound like 
the answer to a printer’s prayer? 
“You can see why, with neoprene 
rollers, we can turn out more qual- 
ity work than ever before. Better 
take a tip from an old timer who’s 
learned something new. Try neo- 
prenes yourself. Then watch the 
work roll out and the prof- 
its roll in!” 


REG. U. s. PAT. OFF. 


£. 1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO., INC., RUBBER CHEMICALS DIVISION, WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 








Ask your supplier 
for 


NEOPRENE 


printing rollers 


---OR WRITE US 
FOR A LIST OF 
MANUFACTURERS 
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ATTENTION...2lultigraph Users... 
“SLOT-hOCK” 


( Patent Applied for) 


Moulded Rubber Multigraph Plates contain a device that fastens them tightly to the 
multigraph cylinder with a bull dog grip. e “SLOT-LOCK” multigraph plates require 
no lugs or bands. ¢ Here’s a fool-proof improvement in plates that the operators will 
welcome with wide open arms! e Prove ‘““SLOT-LOCK”’ by Seeing It Work! 


Clean, sharp impressions ... always... from these lug-less new plates 
«.. and so simple the inexperienced operator “catches on” in a minute. 


AMERICAN PLASTIC PLATES, INC., 712 FEDERAL STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





REBUILT MACHINERY 


GUARANTEED MACHINES FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY 
CYLINDER FIRST SEE IF AUTOMATICS 


PRESSES: AND PLATENS: 
Two- _ ee 56- H oO oO o Miehle Verticals. 
62- FALCO 





Style B and No. 2 
Boo Miehles, HAS Kellys. 
all sizes. IT Miehle Newspaper 
Babcock and Premiers. Press, 4 page, 8 col. 
No. 4 Miehle Auto- CUTTERS, ETC. 10 x 15 and 12 x 18 
matic Unit. Power Cutters—all Kluge and Miller 
NOTE: Feed 4 c Pye ig noe Units. 
: Feeders an utters and Creasers. 
extension deliveries  Stitchers. Cc. & P. Craftsman 
for above machines Folders Automatic. Open 
if desired. Patent Base. jobbers, all sizes. 
Hood-Falco Corporation is the oldest and largest firm dealing 
exclusively in used and rebuilt printing equipment. Our repu- 
tation for fair dealing is based on thousands of satisfactory 
transactions. 


HOOD-FALCO CORPORATION 


New York Office: 225 VARICK ST., Tel. Walker 1554 





Chicago Office: 608 S. DEARBORN ST., Tel. Harrison 5643 








Sues 


IF IT DOESN’T GET HOT 


YOU NEED 
O@euse ROLLER FANS 


When rollers lose tackiness, and ink distribution is bad, 
even though it is not excessively hot, turn on your ROUSE 
ROLLER FANS. They are good insurance of better printing 
on high speed presses in winter or summer. 

ROUSE ROLLER FANS maintain an air current around 
your rollers, and tend to keep ink and rollers free from paper 
dust particles, reducing extra press washup to a. minimum. 

ROUSE ROLLER FANS are available for all standard 
presses. Send for circular and prices, or outline your equip- 
ment for quotation on complete installation. 


H. B. ROUSE & CO. 4 


2218 N. Wayne Aye., Chicago, Ill. 





FRAPOMIST 
ROLLER SPRAY 


Saves Rollers; Saves Wash-ups; Makes 
Inks Lie Better—Better Solids; Prevents 
Picking; Keeps Ink Clean. Inexpensive, 
easy to install. Write for details to 


FRAZIER PROCESSES, Inc. 
728 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 


YUKON GOLD 


Adventure had not yet gone from the land in the 
1900's, when the Yukon opened the last great goldrush. 
Those early days saw as well the coming of the Kimble 
Idea...a specialized motor for printing equipment. 
From that day to this Kimble Motors have earned 
the position they occupy in the esteem of leading 
printers; they are Star Performers in the race for 
printing profits and prestige) KIMBLE ELECTRIC 
COMPANY, 2011 W. Hastings Street, Chicago, IIl. 


KIMBLE MOTORS 


Distributed by AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


Branches and Sales Agents in Twenty-Five Cities 
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THEY CANT BF BEAT 


HUNDREDS OF VETERAN 
PRINTERS SAY SO... 


e Old timers in the printing world . . . veteran 
shop owners who know from long experience 

- are the greatest boosters for CHICAGO 
Better Service ROLLERS. 


e Long years of reliable performance is the 
answer. For forty years the industry has ob- 
served the unfailing dependability of these rol- 
lers ... has grown to know “they’ve got what 
it takes” for quality presswork, consistent service 
and all-around economy. 

e Take the tip of years’ experience. Use CHI- 
CAGO Better Service ROLLERS and know the 
satisfaction of top-notch performance always. 
Order a set... test them thoroughly ... and 
you, too, will agree “they can’t be beat.” 


ORDER A SET TODAY 


CHICAGO ROLLER CO. 


554-570 W. Harrison Street Chicago, Illinois 


CHICAGO staict ROLLERS 
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PRINTING 
ESTIMATING 
—Taught by Mail 


Complete in 3 volumes, it 
will teach you how to fig- 
ure the cost of any kind 
of printing and pave the 
way for a management 
position. 

This is your opportunity, 
don’t be satisfied with a low 
paid job all your life. Take 9393—25c 9398—25c 9399—25c 


Aang hg, ne A A full ling of Typecast Cuts for 
f : Automobile and il Products. 
and easy method of paying Special designs made to order. 





























GROVE'S 


Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for PLATEN PRESSES 
"No-Slip’’ Gauge Pin 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, making 
slipping impossible — is quickly attached 
and no cutting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 


Lowest Price, Strongest, Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 








as you go. : 
Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
anak Chi a STERLING TYPE FOUNDRY JACOB R. GROVE Co. 
Dept. 5, 20 No. Wacker Drive, CHICAGO VERMONTVILLE, MICHIGAN 3708 Fulton St., N.W., Washington, D.C. 























How to snare 
the wily trout is 
the only concern 
of these young 
anglers on the 
banks of a shady 
stream not far 
fromT he Parker- 
Young Mills at 
Lincoln, New 
Hampshire. 













Sales Offices 
Boston, Mass. 








Mills at 
Lincoln, N. H. 






Also 
manufacturers 
of 
Franconia Ledger 
Pressman's Bond 
and Mystic Bond 
























TAKE A LOAD OFF YOUR MIND 


Next to going fishing, the best way to forget your worries about competition is to 
put all your bond printing jobs on watermarked Franconia Bond. Then no 
paper-chiseling competitor will walk off with your good repeat business. The 
protection of the Franconia watermark and the customer appeal of the new, 
brighter snow white and the twelve brilliant colors will cure your headaches 
faster than a ton of aspirin. Ask your Franconia agent for the new Franconia 
Encyclopadia which shows the complete line. 








Envelopes to match by Kent, New York City and Western. Paper Goods, Cincinnati 


M & L Foundry Type : GETTING 


Our precision cast type is used 
by all the leading printers 
throughout the U. S. A. Write 


for Price List. 


M&L 


TYPE FOUNDRY 


4001 Ravenswood Ave. Chicago, Ill. 











Printers every- 
where are saving 
thousands of 
dollars weekly 
with SABIN 
ROBBINS sec- 
onds and job lots 
of fine news, book, bond and 
gummed papers, Bristol, plain 
and coated blanks, Gov't. post 
card and tag board. 14 branch 
| sales warehouses. Send your 







name NOW to receive SABIN 
ROBBINS free weekly samples. 


SABIN ROBBINS PAPER CO. 
I Cincinnati, Ohio (Estab. 1884) 





















WARNOCK BASE 


If you want quality, rigidity and durability 
investigate the Warnock Base. First and origi- 
nal in the industry. Send for our 1938 Catalog. 


DURABILITY 
QUALITY fj 




















20 YEAR SR" GROOVE—NO 
GUARANTEE WEAK CORNERS 


W. S. WARNOCK CO. 


Original Block and Hook Manufacturer 
1524 Jonquil Terrace, Chicago, Illinois 
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WHY NOT GET 
*% BETTER MAKE READY? 





All make ready paste isn’t alike! Buy 
AMERICAN, and see the big differ- 
ence. Obviously better—goes farther— 
so costs less. Perfected by experience 
—proven by practical printers. Try it. 
Also—for best satisfaction use AMER- 
ICAN Padding Composition and 
AMERICAN Web Paste. A test will 
show you why. 
Order through your dealer 
or direct today. 


AMERICAN «xxx 
PRINTERS’ ROLLER CO. 
1332-42 N. HALSTED ST. sdAICAGO, ILL. 







> > > 0 














Eng YOUR OWN 


HUBBER PLATES 


Samples of material on 
request. Write today 
on your letterhead to 


PROCESS RUBBER PLATE 
COMPANY 


610 W. VAN BUREN ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
























This is the first of a series of Basic Test stories 


ONE BASIC TEST 


of the supremacy of any publication is its volume of 
advertising by leading advertisers interested in cultivat- 
ing the best buyers in its field. The May issue of THE 
INLAND PRINTER carries twice as much revenue adver- 
tising as the May issue of the second publication of its 
particular classification. By far the biggest majority 
of the outstanding advertisers prefer THE INLAND 
PRINTER and show their preference by running con- 
sistent campaigns in its pages. What better evidence 
could there be that the most effective place for your sales 


story is in the advertising pages of 


THE INLAND PRINTER 


205 WEST WACKER DRIVE, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Business Papers, Inc.—The twin hall-marks of known value. ‘ 


diy Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations and The Associated 4: 


The prepaid printing publication with the greatest volume of national advertising 

















[ retany | 
«ol 
ESPs 


New Book 
DM WARNOCK ROTARY 
TYP E TABLES Speedy plate —_ . . mS ill 7 ‘ 


automatic locking .. . . cuts cost and speeds up rotary 
Fundamental crrangements press production. 
of the “seis” of more than Adopt the PMC Warnock Hook System on your rotary 


ura ee presses. Write for catalog and full particulars. 


in all sizes up to 96-point “WARNOCK’ mante “STERLING” 


computed on correct, basic 4by4 METAL BLOCKS “cqitn? ie TOGGLE BASES 
< 
measurements approved by 


tepe tennis, eoten-ap THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


index to type styles. 436 COMMERCIAL SQUARE - + + + CINCINNATI: OHIO 


Postpaid $4 0» 


23 E. 26th St., New York City 608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 





*Who’s the Printer?”’’ 


Your t s” sal will be 
the best rooters for you when you 
print their business cards on Wiggins 
Book Form stock! 


Not that book form cards are so 
unusual nowadays— but it’s the per- 
fectness that makes Wiggins Book Form 
stock stand out. 


| Everybody who sees a Wiggins card 
H zipped from a tab with perfect edges 
Ask any of these paper ..i1) say, ‘‘Who’s the printer?” 


With the speed of a merchants for samples, 
slide rule, you can 
solve problems in ee N 
portion, ratio, etc. Ex- ‘ ‘ 
cellent for ¢ fitti Richard bt . - 4 ] 7) ) B 
or engraving sizing. Pittsburgh ejonn © 
Chatfield & Woods Co. 


KB Cincinnati 
- The ee aad Co. WwW | qs qs 
etroi 
PROPORTIO NAL SCALE ey aaeee Co. 
rand Rapids 
ste peocal $ 9 Carpenter Paper Co. 1152 Fullerton Avenue 
‘ g ouston 
eseaediaateen L. S. Bosworth Co., Inc. CHICAGO 
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THE WORLD'S GREATEST B A U M 


FOLDING MACHINE VALUES 














Advertise in The Inland Printer, then 
you tell printers and sell them, too 


Please Mention The INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers 
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Licensed Under U. S. Patent Numbers 2,078,790, 2,110,052 and 2,114,723 


MEANS: NO INK OFFSET! NO STICKING! 


Introduced only six years ago—Now a recog- 
nized factor in the economic production of printing 
by large and small letterpress and offset lithog- 
raphers everywhere! 


GAE-42” 1% HP. Portable Com- 
pressor Type Airoperated One Gun 
Gravity Paasche ‘‘No-Offset’’ 
Process Unit treats sheets up to 
42” in width. 


Paasche “No-Offset” Units are Eliminate costly slipsheeting, ink 


fully airoperated except for the 
motor in the compressor assemblies 
—simple, foolproof air controls, 
provide faster, snappier action, pos- 
itive operation, greater flexibility 
of adjustment, and require less air 


manipulation and racking by tak- 
ing steps now to equip your press- 
room with this money-making 
patent protected process. 


Send a list of your presses so that 


we can recommend equipment best 
suited to your particular require- 
ments—no obligation. 


and lower pressures. They are 
quickly installed on any regular 
press and many special machines. 


ROLLER CONDITIONER 


Patented—Other Patents Applied For 


CUTS ROLLER COSTS! 
IMPROVES PRINTING! 
INCREASES PRODUCTION! 


An Inexpensive Airoperated Device that Keeps Rollers at Peak Efficiency 


Write for information and name 
of nearest Printers Supply House 
selling this equipment 


No Compressor required 
when Conditioner is operated from 
air plunger of press 


O sehe Merb sfp Coo,  NO-OFFSET DIVISION 


1905 Diversey Parkway, Chicago, Illinois 
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CHANDLER & PRICE 


PRINTING PRESSES 
and PAPER CUTTERS 


Kk & 


The Chandler & Price Company 
Cleveland, Ohio 








New York: Grand Central Palace, 480 Lexington Ave. 
Chicago: Transportation Bldg., 608 S. Dearborn St* 


[ R E fl | E PROFITABLE 


PRINTING BUSINESS with 
Goes All-Year Selling Helps 


























ADVERTISE 
with 


fet Cdrertising 


BLOTTERS 






Help your customers increase their business and 
increase your own profits by recommending and 
furnishing Goes effective and economical Selling 
Helps, which include All- Year Letterheads, Fold- 
ers, and Art Advertising Blotters; also Advertising 
Coupons, Bordered Blanks, Calendar Pads, etc. 









Samples of Goes Selling Helps, including, also, a 
Blotter Catalog in full color and helpful Sales and 
Copy Suggestions, are neatly arranged in a handy 
sales kit to take out and show to your customers. 


Send for your FREE All-Year Kit... NOW! 
kek 


Goes Lithographing Company 
35 W. 61st St., Chicago @ 53K Park Pl., New York 
















AMERICAN 
ALL STEEL 










STANDARD 
MODEL 63 












AT ALL BRANCHES 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS 


AMERICAN NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 
ATLANTIC AND SHEPHERD AVES., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


BRANCH—105 WEST MADISON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 
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TWO-COLOR - MAJOR 
SIMPLEX - HIGH-SPEED 


MODERN MILLER | "3532s 
AUTOMATICS CUTTER AND CREASER 


‘miller MILLER SAW-TRIMMERS 








MILLER PRINTING MACHINERY CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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Ubeston s Papecs 
MWanufactuce d by 
BYRON WESTON COMPANY 
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Is Raised Print- 
ing at its best. 
Hard, Flexible and Permanent. As simple to operate as 
Regular Printing, Compounds, Inks, Hand and Automatic 
Machinery. Send for descriptive matter, Price List, etc. 


The Embossograph Process Co. Inc., 251 William St., New York 


Embosso, 
















910 East 138th St. 
(at East River) 
New York, N.Y. 














, Edition Book Binders 
iA\s| ‘Books Bound by Us Are Bound to Satisfy” 


1056 WEST VAN BUREN STREET 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS Telephone Monroe 6062 


HARRIS 


Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 
HARRIS - SEYBOLD - POTTER Gew. Offices CLEVELAND, 0. 











THE BEST QUOIN 


For Every Purpose 
Over 13,000,000 Sold 
Samuel Stephens and Wickersham 
Quoin Company 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 

























For a few printers who can afford 
$15 to $50 a month for our ser- 


HOUSE 
15 to $5 oF OUF 8¢ 
ORGANS wii they can publish their own 


house-organ monthly, edited by William Feather. 
Write 
WILLIAM FEATHER 812 Huron Road Cleveland, Ohio 
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BRONZERS 


The Milwaukee Flat-bed Bronzer is 






used with both flat-bed and offset 
presses. Sizes run from 1|9'' to 75'' 
also rebuilt machines. Guaranteed 
performance. 


C. B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. Milwaukee, Wisc. 














ae ae 

for Lithographers, Printers, and 

ROTARY Newspaper Publishers. Also Presses 
PRESSES for Folding Box Manufacturers. 


Tell Us Your Requirements 


e WALTER SCOTT & CO., Plainfield, N. J- 
ce) lee mM a ema 









































RAAAELL BUND 


WATERMARKED 


THE MAXWELL PAPER COMPANY + FRANKLIN + OHIO 


also manufacturers of Maxwell Mimeograph 


QUICK ABHESION ~ MAXWELL BOND ENVELOPES are manufactured under 
ear cee atl \ | our own management by our affiliated subsidiary 
N ENVE E COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO 
\/PERMANENT DAYTO LOP OMPAN ON 
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THE 
INLAND PRINTER 


@ The Leading Business and Technical 
Journal of the World in the Printing 
and Allied Industries. Established 1883 


J. L. FRAZIER, Editor 


Volume 101 e JUNE. 19383 e Number 3 





LEADING ARTICLES IN THIS ISSUE 


“Job Unsatisfactory” 

Toronto Paper in Striking Building 
The Art of Cutting Paper 

I. T. C. A. Group Meets in Toronto 
Stop Ink Mist 

Better Light—Better Work 

Type Should Jibe With Picture 

The Duties of the Copyholder, Part III 


Christopher Sower Founds Press, 1738 


REGULAR DEPARTMENTS 


*Way Back When Specimen Review 

The Proofroom Various Viewpoints ...... 57 
Monthly Mailing Piece.... 42 The Pressroom 

Editorial House-Organ Parade 

Ay Bere anes «oss Saisie 46 News of the Month 
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All manuscripts should be accompanied by adequate 
postage for their return. THE INLAND PRINTER as- 
sumes no responsibility for unsolicited contributions, 
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“NOW WE SPECIFY CROMWELL TYMPAN 





“You can rely on the calipered uni- 
formity of Cromwell Tympan,” press- 
man Otto Burgermeister tells foreman 
Wade. “It never varies one point 
throughout the entire roll.” 


MAKE THE TYMPAN TEST 


Write today for a FREE working sam- 
ple of Cromwell Tympan, giving size 
and make of your press. Try it on your 
next tough job. You'll be convinced. 


CROMWELL 








because of its absolute uniformity”’ 


“We used to think one tympan was as good as another,” 
says Charles Wade, pressroom foreman for the Blakely 
Printing Company, Chicago. “Now we are satisfied that 
we get better results with Cromwell Special Prepared 


Tympan.” 





RINTERS everywhere say the same thing. The hard, 

uniform surface of Cromwell Special Prepared Tym- 
pan means fewer top sheets, less spotting and patching, 
finer impressions. Exclusive manufacturing processes 
impart to Cromwell Tympan calipered uniformity, high 
tensile strength, absolute resistance to oil, moisture and 
atmospheric conditions. That’s why it is unconditionally 


guaranteed. 


Cromwell Tympan is sold in rolls or cut and scored for all 


high speed presses. There is a distributor in your territory. 


THE CROMWELL PAPER CO. 


4801-29 S. WHIPPLE ST. 
CHICAGO, ..... ILL. 


47-15 PEARSON PLACE 
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_.. to improve all typography 


“WEISS ROMAN is now available in Intertype 
matrices!’ An instant wave of excited comment 
sprang up at the announcement. Typographers 
and printers everywhere eagerly fell in with the 
popular tide of acceptance of this distinctive type 
face. Beautiful, stately, graceful... . Simple, read- 
able, dignified. ... Fulfilling a long-standing need 


for almost every kind of printing, it has received ’ 


all the superlatives—and merits them. And Weiss 
Roman is essentially a modern type face, rich in 
character and freshness. Its design brims over with 


novel features that blend graciously into a mass 
of irresistible appeal. The capitals are lapidary, 
the face as a whole is antique in effect, and yet— 
it is new. Intertype Weiss is made in seven sizes 
with Jtalic and SMALL CAPs. Weiss Roman ranks 
with the best of the traditional type faces and 
leads the moderns, and now that it is available for 
use on line composing machines, it will undoubt- 
edly become one of the great types of all time. 
When you need a type face that combines dignity 
and unusual versatility, you need a type like this 


INTERTYPE«» BROOKLYN 


AND KNITTED 
HAND KNITTED 
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